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APSTEACT 

The major purpose of this study was to present some 
findings relative to the benefits and the effectiveness of total 
learning in a full-day-kindergarten program as compared to the 
traditional half-day kindergarten program. To do this the 
Evansville-vanderburgl. School Corporation of Indiana, implemented and 
conducted a full-day kindergarten pilot program during the second 
semester of the 1978/1979 school year. The program was continued 
during the full 1979/1980 school year. Full-day kindergarten children 
in four pilot schools (experimental group) and a random sampling of 
half-day kindergarten children (control group) from schools 
containing the htlf-day kindergarten session participated in the 
stud?. It was hypothsized that children who attended a full-day 
kindergarten program would show greater growth in cognitive, 
psychomotor, affective, ar.d linguistic skills than those children who 
attended the half-day kindergarten program. To test this hypothsis 
each child frcm both groups was administered three eveiluation 
instruments. These were the California Achievement Tests, the Boehm 
Tests of Basic Concepts, and the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests. 
Personal interviews, questionnaires, ard observations were used to 
collect additional information from teachers and parents. In general, 
results revealed that full-day kindergarten students scored 
significantly higher in the above three tests; that most parents 
(91.61S) cf children who attended full-day kindergarten prefer 
full-day kindergarten: and that full-day kindergarten teachers have a 
favorable attitude about full-day kindergarten while first grade 
teachers are undecided ?:bout full-day classes. (Author/MPI 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Kindergarten is a very important and influent il year in a young 
child's life. The foundation for the child's formal education is built, 
and work habits and attitudes develop' that will set the stage for a 
successful school experience and make possible the fullest extension of 
a child's total learning ability. 

Therefore, concerned educators must constantly reevaluate and 
change kindergarten programs to meet the individual differences and needs 
of children in our ever changing society. Today's children with nursery 
school. Head Start, television viewing, and a large variety of learning 
experiences seem to be ready for more than the informal learning approach 
which emphasizes the affective and linguistic development. More and more 
kindergartens are adding formal experiences with structured lessens in 
the readiness skills for reading, writing, and mathematics. 

The best aspects of both approaches, formal and informal, are 
necessary to meet the needs of today's kindergarten child. "The child 
needs a synthesis of the skill instruction that has been proven to 
contribute to cognitive and psychomotor growth j and the unstructured 
interaction whose end product is affective and linguistic competence."^ 

As educators expand the kindergarten curriculum to include both 
approaches, they are finding thc^.t perhaps thfi traditional half-day 
session no longer provides enough time for the kindergarten curriculum 
they would like to offer. To provide the time that is necessary, more 



■^Walter B. Barbe, Michael N. Milcne, Virginia H. Lucas, and Jack W. 
Humphrey, Basic Skills in Kindergarten; Foundations for Formal Learning , 
(Columbus: Zaner-Bloser , Inc., 1980), p. 17. 
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and more educators are investigating extended-day or full-day kinder- 
garten programs. 

To evaluate the benefits and effectiveness of a full-day 
kindergarten program, the Evansville-Vanderburgh School Corporation 
implemented and conducted a full^day kindergarten pilot program during 
the second semester of the 1978/1979 school year with a continuation 
during the full 1979/1980 school year. 

Background information for the study begins with the genesis of 
the kindergarten movement. 

The Genesis of Kindergarten 

Tlie embryo for today *s modern American kindergarten can be traced 
to the European reform movement in the eighteenth century, Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827) was a Swiss educator who believed educa- 
tion should develop a child morally, physically, and intellectually. He 
felt that children learned best by using their own senses and by dis- 
covering things for themselves. His methods and theories were so 

successful that educators from all parts of the world came to study with 
2 

him. 

The educational ideas of Robert Owen (1771-1858), a Welch-born 
social reformer, were greatly influenced by PestalozEi^s instructional 
methods and theories. Owen pioneered the cooperative community movement 
and in J 799 developed the New Lanark, Scotland community and also 
organized and set up the famous New Harmony, Indiana cooperative 
community in 1325. In both communities schools were built to educate 

*-Galen Saylor, "Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich," The World Book 
Encyclopedia (1980), 14, p. 277. 



the children, and Owen also established infant schools* ''Owen's idea 
was to take children almost from the cradle and train them in good 
habits. "3 

Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852), a German educator and philosopher, 
was likewise influenced by the thinking of Pestalozzi and was credited 
with bringing kindergarten onto the educational horizon. He too believed 
in teaching the whole child and felt that education should, as much as 
possible, develop from real-life experiences and not just from m<ire book 
learning. Froebel, known as the father of the kindergarten movement, 
opened his first kindergarten in 1837 in Blankenburg, Germany.'^ Although 
a few educators had established schools for educating young children 
prior to this time, Froebel was the first one to call his school a kinder- 
garten. Adaptations and modifications of materials and theories that 
Froebel advocated can be fownd in today's modern kindergarten. His value 
of representative play is reflected in dramatic play and in the house- 
keeping center, his concern for children doing and discovering for them- 
selves is seen in the variety of materials that are available in kinder- 
garten classrooms, and his insistence that education be extended beyond 
the classroom is recognized in the short excursions, explorations, and 
field trips that are part of today's kindergarten program*'. 

Mrs. Carl Schurz, a pupil of Froebel, started the first kinder- 
garten in the United States in 1855 at Watertown, Wisconsin.^ Mrs. Schurz, 

3james L. H3nnes, Jr., '*Early Kindergartens,*' T he World Book 
Encyclopedia (1980), 14, p. 277. 

^Ibid. 

^Ben Brodinsky, "1? Major Events that Shaped America's Schools,'* 
Readings in Education 79/80 (Guilford, Connecticut: Duskin Publishing 
Group, Inc. 1979) pp. i9--20. 
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a German immigrant with strong feelings about the importance of a kinder- 
garten experience for young children, conducted this private German- 
speaking kindergarten in her own home. Two years later, in 1^58, 
Miss Caroline Frankenberg opened the second private German-speaking 
kindergarten in Columbus, Ohio. Miss Frankenberg was a teacher who 
had studied under Froebel in Germany. 

Then in 1860 the first private English-speaking kindergarten 
was founded in Boston, Massachusetts by Miss Elizabeth Peabody. As the 
kindergarten movement began to develop and expand, St. Louis, Missouri 
became the first American city to offer public kindergarten to young 
children* After this the kindergarten momentum continued and ;::any cities 
became active in establishing public kindergartens. In Indiana, 
Indianapolis started public kindergartens in 1875. 

The Early History of Kindergarten in Evansville 

Evansville, Indiana has supported and maintained an excellent 
kindergarten program since the late ISOO^s. The first kindergarten 
schools that were operated in Evansville were established in 1894 and 
were operated by a group of sixteen ladies who belonged to the Ladies 
Free Kindergarten Association. These kindergarten schools were indepen- 
dent and they were not connected with the city school system. 

Public kindergarten was first offered in Evansville in 1899. The 
following information taken from the Evansville School Board Minutes of 
June i, 1899 documents this fact. 



"Neith Headley, The Kindergarten: Its Place in the Program of 
Education (New York: The Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc., 
1965) p. 10. 



On motion, the Board unanimously agreed to take charge of the 
two Kindergarten Schools now operated by the Ladies Free Kindergarten 
Association, with the understanding that the same is an experiment to 
be tried for one year.^ 

This was followed by the appointment of Miss Stella A, McCarty 
as supervisor of the kindergarten department on June 20, 1899 • 

Kindergarten continued as part of the Evansville Public Schools 
afte^ this one year trial period and on July 23, 1900 the Board voted to 
locate an additional kindergarten room in the Canal Building, 

The public kindergartens were well received and a committee of 
ladies attended the School Board Meeting on June 3, 1901 requesting that 
additional kindergarten rooms be opened for the coming school year. The 
board agreed to carefully consider this matter and on July 2, 1901 the 
following excerpt was recorded in the minutes, "It was finally decided 
to add two new kindergarten schools to the department, provided a room 
in each of Baker and Carpenter buildings can be used, "8 

By September 9, 1901 five full-time kindergarten teachers were 
employed by the school system and the first kindergarten assistant, 
Miss Julie Decker, was appointed on January 27, 1902 to assist at the 
Franklin Street Kindergarten for a half-day. From here the number of 
kindergarten rooms, teachers, and assistants continued to grow to meet 
the enrollment needs of the Evansville Public Schools, 

Current Trends in Kindergarten 

Various forces in the United States in the 1960 ^s caused people 



Excerpts from School Board Minutes Regarding Kindergarten 
1899-1943 (Evansville-Vanderburgh School Corporation, Professioiial Media 
Center) copied verbatini from School Board Minutes by Dorothy R. Owens. 
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to question the way we were working acaderaically with young children and 
resulted in a redefining of educational programs for young children. 
This upsurge of interest in educational programs for young children has 
expanded dramatically. Research in the early development of young 
children has increased. The amount of children enrolled in day care 
centers and kindergarten has tripled since the 1960*s. Today it seems 
that the child's beginning years of life are being pushed into govern- 
ment, technology, and economics. 

Cohen and Rudolph stated that "The kindergarten, long separated 
from the problems and anxieties of the total school community, was 
jolted out of its isolation to face new conceptions of children and 
new demands for children's learning."^ Cohen and Rudolph further indi- 
cate that the kindergarten came under pressure to "change with the 
times. "10 

These forces and changes in society along with the desire to 
include more formal and informal learning experiences stimulated the 
Evansville-Vanderburgh School Corporation into thinking about the 
possibilities of a full-day kindergarten program as an alternative to 
the traditional half-day kindergarten session. Factors that caused this 
interest included: more families where both parents were working full 
time, Head Start students already acclimated to a full-day format, a 
national trend toward fu.ll-day kindergarten sessions in public and pri-- 
vate schools, five-year-olds entering school better prepared due to many 
hours of TV exposure, and additional classroom space made available by 

9 

Dorothy H. Cohen and Marguerita Pudolph, Kinder garten and Earlv 
S chooling (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentices-Hall, Inc., 197^7) p. 7. 

^^ Ibid ,, p. 8. 
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enrollment and, most important, a desire to better prepare children for 
post kindergarten school experiences. 

The Evansville-Vanderburgh Board of School Trustees gave their 
approval for the administration to analyze the feasibility of a full- 
day kindergarten program in September, 1978. Then in February, 1979 
the Board gave their appiw.al to implement a pilot full-day kindergarten 
program in four of their thirty elementary schools. Due to community 
interest in the young child's welfare and lack of documented research 
on full-day kindergarten programs, the pilot program was continued 
during the 1979-80 school year. This additional year was to provide 
the necessary time to further develop a workable program that coufd be 
successful and that would provide the opportunity for the community 
and schools to assess the program before possible expansion. 

The concept of a full-day kindergarten program was not new. 
History indicates the kindergarten began as a full-day program. The 
full-day program is still considered the base of the educational 
systems in Europe, and many more school districts in the United States 
are beginning to place emphasis on the full-day program. ^'Current 
interest in a return to the full-day program... is illustrated by a 
resolution adopted August, 1970 by the American Association of Elementary 
Kindergarten-Nursery Educators, NEA. This resolution advocated a full- 
day kindergarten be available to all children, organized flexibly to 

12 

accommodate the needs of kindergarten children and teachers.'* 



^ild red Winter and Alice E. Klein, Extending the Kindergarten 
Day: Does It Make a Difference in the Achievement of the Educationally 
Advantaged and Disadvantaged Pupils ? U. S. Educational Resources 
Information Center, ERIC Document ED 087 534, 1970, p. 1. 

^^Ibid. 



Early childhood specialist Butler says "Good programs for young 
children are built on the conviction that during early cuildhood a base 
is formed for the abilities, attitudes, Interests, and values that will 
develop over a lifetime/'^^ Psychologists also indicate that the child's 
growth rate is most rapid du^^ing the first four or five years, and the 
child is more susceptible to environmental influences during this time,''"'^ 
The full-day kindergarten program seemed to offer a unique way of enrich- 
ing the base of the educational program* Ha^viug more time provided the 
opportunity for personalized instruction and a wider range of activities 
to help young children grow in their cognitive, psychomotor, affective, 
and linguistic areas. 

ether than economics can we still justify the two and a half hour 
kindergarten session, sin^e these early years are so critical to the 
development of the child *s total potential? 

Statement of the Problem 

A major problem stems from the disagreement concerning the bene- 
fits and effectiveness of total learning and growth of the kindergarten 
child in the full-day program as compared to the half-day kindergarten 
program, 

A theory underlying this study is that the full-day kindergarten 
can provide the time and flexibility to strengthen and support effective 
total learning and academic growth for the kindergarten child ."^^ 



13 

Annie L, Butler, Early Childhood Education: Planning and 
Administering Programs (New York: Van Nostrand, D-, 1974) pp. 1-2- 

14 

Ibid , , p. 1. 

^^Harry B, Gorton and Richard Robinson, "For Better Results - 
A Full-Day Kindergarten/' Education , 89:217, February, 1969. 
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Still the apparent advantages of the full-day program are ques- 
tioned by some parents, educators, and authorities. 

The problem was to determine whether children who attended the 
full-day kindergarten showed greater growth in cognitive, psychomotor, 
affective, and linguisric skills than children w'.iO attended half-day 
kindergarten. 

Statement of the Hypothesi s 

Kindergarten children who attend a full-day kindergarten program 
show greater growth in cognitive, psychomotor, affective, and linguistic 
skills than those children who attend the half-day kindergarten program. 

Purpose of the Study 

The major purpose of this study was to present some findings 
relative to the benefits and effectiveness of total learning in the full- 
day kindergarten program as compared to the traditional half-day kinder- 
garten program. Evidence was to be compiled in two main ways: 

(1) a pilot program and study carried out over a one and a half 
year period, and 

(2) a review of the literature and research having a direct or 
indirect relevance to the problem. 

Objectives of the Study 

The objective of this study involving full-day kindergarten 
children from the four pilot schools and a random sampling of half-day 
kindergarten students from the other schools were as follows: 

I. To 'etermine the loss or gain of cognitive growth in full-day 
and half-day kindergarten children during the pilot program 



10 

II. To determine a limited indication of loss or gain in psycho- 
motor, affective, and linguistic growth of full-day and 

» 

half-day kindergarten children during the pilot program 
• III, ,To develop and present a realistic program for the implemen- 

tation of a full-day kindergarten session 
IV. To test the uull hypothesis that there is no difference in 

the total growth between the children who participated in the 
full-day kindergarten program and those who attended the half- 
day program using the following: 

A. California Achievement Tests 

B. Boehm Tests of Basic Concepts 

C. Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests 

D. Questionnaires, Opinionnaires, and Interviews 
1. Parent 

I. Full-day kindergarten teachers 
3. First-griide teachers who received full-day 
kindergarten students in the fall of 1979 

E. Task observation of half-day kindergarten children and 
full-day kindergarten childien 

Attendance records 

1. Attendance at the beginning of the week as compared 
to the latter part of the week for the total year 

2. Total percentages of absenteeism for both groups 

Delimitations of Study 

The following delimitations were used during the study and should 
be considered when interpreting results: 

ERIC 



I. The control group was restricted to half-day kindergarten 
children in the Evansville-Vanderburgh School Corporation, 
The control group contained two distinct groups. One con-* 
sistc-d of children who attended half-day kindergarten during 
the 1978-1979 school year and then continued first grade 
during the 1979-1980 school year. The other group contained 
children who attended half-day kindergarten for the 1979-1980 
school year. The control group was further res:ricted to 
those students who were present for all tests, observ* *:ions, 
and task performances given during the fall and spring of 
each year. 

II. The experimental group was restricted to kindergarten 

children in Evansville-Vanderburgh School Corporation who 
attended half-day kindergarten during the first semester and 
full-day kindergarten during the second semester of the 
1978-1979 school year. This same group continued first grade 
during the 1979-1980 school year, A second part of the 
experimental group consisted of students who attended full- 
day kindergarten for the entire 1979-1980 school year. The 
experimental group was further restricted to those students 
who were present for all tests, obseirv^'tions, and task per- 
formances given during the fall and spring of each year. 
III. The findings were restricted to factors measured by tests, 

questionnaires, opinionnaires , Interviews, observations, and 
attendance records. 

Definition of Terms 

Full-day Kindergarten ; A kindergarten class that meets for a 



1, 
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full school day from approximately 8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Half "day Kindergarten ; A kindergarten class that meets for 
2H hours in the morning or in the afternoon. Approximate meeting times 
would be from 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. or from 12:00 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 

A considerable amount of literature can be found that has a 
direct or indirect relevance to the benefits and merits of lengthening 
the school day for the kindergarten child. Actual research comparing 
the achievement of full-day kindergarten students to half-day kinder- 
garten students is also available but not in abundance. Literature 
discussing the reasons for, justification of, and implementation of 
programs that lengthen the kindergarten day have been explored. There- 
fore, for the purpose oi this study the literature and research will be 
reviewed under three headings: (1) increasing demands for early educa- 
tion, (2) justification for an extension of the kindergarten day, and 
(3) current findings concerning the extension of the kindergarten day. 

Increasing Demands for Early Education 

Dieuzeide (9) in his article, "Problems in Expanding Preschool 
Education,'' explained that industrialization had disrupted tne family 
unit since the eighteenth century when the first nursery schools were 
established. As an ever increasing number of mothers continue to work 
outside the home, some type of care must be provided for their children. 
Over 765 million children under the age of six exist in the world today, 
and this number will approach 900 million within the next ten years. 
The numbers alone make the provision for even minimal care a phenomenal 
task. 

Along the same line, another article from S. News and World 
Reports (35) pointed out how the changing social forces had affected early 
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childhood education, **Nursery schools — both public and private — will 

1 

swell as more mothers take jobs," Enrollm^int in the United States' 
nursery schools has tripled since 1968 and future enrollment predictions 
conclude that at least half of the three-to-f ive-year-olds will be 
attending nursery school by the early 1980' s, 

Dreskin (11) reported in an article entitled ''Where Have All the 
Preschools Gone?" that morning preschools for three-to-five-year-olds 
had almost disappeared, "Yielding to financial and community pres- 
sures, almost all preschools had added day-care programs to serve 

2 

working mothers." 

Law (25) noted in his article, "What Is Early Childhood Educa- 
tion?: Some Definitions and Issues," that research as well as govern- 
mental and economic interest in the child's pre-school years had in- 
creased as demands for quality care during recent years had grown. How- 
ever, the concept of having early childhood public education has not 
been universally well accepted. The need for such a public expenditure 
is seen by many as the result of changes in society that are difficult 
to accept, changes such as the breakdown of the traditional family unit 
and the loss of parental responsibility for child-rearing, 

Moore and Moore (27) reported that research findings indicate 
that the highest and best cognitive, affective, and physiological devel- 
opment, occurs when children are Kept at home in a wholesome environment 
with one or two adults in a warm, close, consistent , and continuous 
relationship- "Research points to the undesirability of placing children 



"Whatever You Want, A School Will Teach It," U> S> News and 
World Re£^orts , October 15, 1979, p. 73. 

2 

Wendy Dreskin, "Where Have All tae Preschools Gone?" 
I nstructo r, May, 1980, p. 26. 



younger than eight in programs of cognitive emphasis that require 

3 

consistent reasoning of which they are not capable." 

However, a special report in the December, 1979 Instructor (21) 
held another viewpoint. The report cited the following prediction by 
the Urban Institute of Washington. B} the year 1990, forty-five percent 
of the children under age six in the United States will have working 
mothers. For this reason organized day-care/early-education programs 
need to be expanded, accepted, and considered a social necessity. How- 
ever, an attitudinal change must take place before this can happen. 
Smith, Executive Director of the National Association for the Education 
of Young Children, urged parents to realize that caring for children is 
a big responsibility that can be shared, and Hofferth, Research Associ- 
ate at the Urban Institutra, believed that parents must be reeducated to 
the fact that they are not the only ones who can care for their chil- 
dren. They need to realize that professional outside assistance can be 
beneficial to their child's total growth. Parents still have guilt 
feelings about leaving Cheir children and are more comfortable leaving 
them with relatives or friends. Public acceptance of working mothers 
is becoming greater and with this, hopefully, the acceptance of pre- 
school programs will also gain endurc:t?ment . 

According to Smith (33), the challenge our society must face is 
to establish an effective synthesis of the resources of families, com- 
munities, and professional educators to develop the potential of a 
child to hi5 or her fullest. 



"^Raymond Moore and Dennis Moore, *'How Early Should They Go to 
School?*' Early Childhood Education 79/80 , (Guilford, Connecticut: 
Du-hkin Publishing Group, 1979), p. 29. 
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Smith further explained that the government has taken the initi- 
ative in developing young children's programs in response to economic 
reasons rather than in response to the young child's developmental 
needs. During the Great Depression and the 1930' s, programs were funded 
to create more jobs, and then during World War II and the 1940 's, they 
were funded to allow women to work in the war factories. Finally in 
the 1960*s the inception of Head Start was initiated to Improve econ- 
omic opportunities. 

Smith also wondered why our society is so unwilling to state 
outright that a child's developmental needs and a child's basic rights 
for opportunities that will develop his or her fullest potential are 
the real reasons for providing early childhood services and programs. 

Pence (32) knowing the importance of developing good child care 
facilities warned against a society that refused to address itself to 
the needs of its children. While comparing the development of child 
care in the United States and Kenya, he asserted that a nation which 
did not plan for the needs of its young children might later be forced 
to pay for the more demanding and costly needs of its juveniles and 
adults. 

Butler and LeVasseur (6) were concerned about the continued 
growth and acceptance of early childhood programs if public funds v/ere 
cut. iht-.y prf^sented a bleak picture for the future of preschool educa- 
tion if these funds were not available cuid preschool education became . 
a private enterprise. This could happen as a result of certain measures 
like the passage of Proposition 13. 

A statement from the NEA Educational Policies Commission (13) 
urged for an expansion of universal public education which would also 
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include early childhood education. 

However, at the same time the Commission supported early child- 
hood public education, they also stated that parents would still play 
an important role in their child's development. 

"The NEA affirms the principle that the home and family ar^^ 
the basic unit in our free society and that parents have prime 
responsibility for the character development of their children.' 

Justification for an Extension of the Kindergarten Day 

Butler and LaVasseur, (5) two early childhood experts, urged in 
their editorial for more cooperation among public and private nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and elementary schools. They believed that a 
coordinated continuum between the three was essential in order to avoid 
drastic transitional changes as children progress in their educational 
experiences . 

Dittman (10) quoted a Massachusetts superintendent concerning 

continuity in the child's passage from kindergarten to the primary 

years. In 1908, Gregory wrote. 

In passing from the kindergarten to the primary school, there 
is a break. Do what you will to soften the change, to modify the 
break, it still remains a break. Three general methods of dealing 
with this difficulty have been employed: 

(1) To provide a connecting class to take the child out of his 
kindergarten habits and introduce him to those of the primary 
school; in the words of some teachers, "To make him over." 

(2) To modify the kindergarten to make it more nearly resemble the 
primary school. 



Joe L. Frost, ed., "Unive»:sal Opportunity for Early Childhood 
Education," Early Childhood Educati > n Rediscovered-Readin^s (New York: 
Holt, Rhinehart and Winston, Inc., 1968), p. 5. 
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(3) To modify the primary school to make it more nearly resemble 
the kindergarten. 

Dittman commented further: ''To these might be added a fourth: 
To do a little of each. Perhaps that is our answer today. We all need 
to give a little in order to gain a little from each other. 

One method of providing such continuity has been implemented by 
the Beecher School North in Woodbridge, Connecticut (17), This school 
system operated a shortened first grade day. First graders attend until 
1:30 p.m. from September through March and until 3:00 p.m. for the 
remainder of the school year. 

New Haven, Connecticut, was another town that adopted a shortened 
day for first grade students in 1973 according to Bordinsky (4). Since 
that time, several adjustments to their shortened day had to be made, but 
their 1979-80 schedule was as follows: (1) in September, first grade 
students came from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., (2) during the first two weeks 
of October, they came three days a week from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and 
two days a week for a full day, and (3) after October 15, they started 
attending all week for a full day. One teacher from this school said, 
"Unless school systems provide a gradual transition from kindergarten to 
first grade, first graders may develop negative attitudes toward 
learning. 

An opposing point of view is substantiated by recent psychological 
research. Bloom (3) contended that approximately 17% of the child's 



^Laura L. Dittman, "Continuity in Early Childhood Experience,** 
Viewpoints in Teaching and Learning , 55 (Sunnner, 1979), p. 7. 

^Ibid. 

■'^Ben Brodinsky, Shortenti Day for First Grades?*' Today's 
Education , 69:1, Februarys-March, 19i;0, p. 54. 
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intellectual growth occurs between the ages of 4 and 6, He suggests that 
during such a phenomenal period of growth, ''kindergarten could have far- 
reaching consequences on the child's general learning pattern 

In his article, ^'Japanese Attitudes on Giftedness and Creativity/' 
Torrance (34) stated that in 1960 the United States was at the forefront 
of world creativity. Now, however, it seems to be reversed, and we have 
a national problem of underachievement, Torrance felt we could learn much 
from Japan, a nation that is characterized as having 115 million over- 
achievers. Japan's government creates an excellent national climate for 
creativity and development of giftedness by asserting that the creativity 
of each individual must be valued. While visiting Japan, he visited fif- 
teen preschools and had the following to say: 

In the fifteen preschools that I visited, the physical skills, 
musical performance, art products, dramatic enactments, and skills of 
group cooperation were beyond what I thought was developmentally possi- 
ble. They were accompanied by a quality of creative expressiveness and 
also of problem solving that I had thought beyond the capability of 
children aged 3-6. Many people believe that emphasis on these skills 
accounts for the fact that there are not only no reading problems in 
Japanese schools but also an almost total lack of illiteracy.^ 

At the end of the article Torrance listed seven suggestions that 

he felt would solve our national problem of underachievement based on his 

observations of the Japanese people. One of the seven suggestions was: 

We should provide a great many more experiences to children 
(especially aged 3-6) in developing physical, visual art, music, 
drama, dance, and team skills, and we should regard such skills as 
basic in education. 

A review of Piagetian theory by Ginsberg and Opper (14) emphasized 
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the importance of appropriate experiences as the child progressed 
through the various stages of learning. The child should be allowed 
the opportunity to "apply their intuitive understanding to subjects 
covered in school. Consequently, the task of the teacher is inore 
demanding in that she must be aware of each student's stage of iutel-- 
lectual development in order to provide the most appropriate learning 
experiences. 

Passow (31) pointed to research in early cognitive learnings 
and language development as a major reason for supporting the downward 
extension of schooling. The early childhood program should "compensate 
for environmental and experimental deficits, tailoring its units to 
unlock potential which is latent. 

Smith (33) stated that a great number of American children will 
not receive the proper developmental opportunities unless our society 
can find ways to assist parents in providing these necessary experiences. 

Berson (2) saw the individual needs of children coupled with the 
diversity of home environment as reasons for explaining why some chil- 
dren profit from a full- Jay kindergarten experience, while others do 
not. A suggestion was made that any school district having the neces- 
sary resources should experiment with an extended kindergarten day. 

A kindergarten curriculum guide for the state of Illinois (28) 
suggested full-day kindergarten as a viable alternative for some schools. 
The decision rests with the schools, parents, and the community to work 



Herbert Ginsburg and Sylvia Opper, Piaget's Theory of Intel- 
lectual Development (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prencice-Hall, Inc., 
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Designing Educations for the Future: No. 2 (New "^ork: Citation Pre^5s, 
1967), p. 95. 
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for the best interests of the children involved. 

Goals of the kindergarten as seen by contemporary educators were 
outlined by Yawkey and Silvern (38). Kindergarten* s purpose is no longer 
seen rolely as readiness for first grade. The contemporary kindergarten 
emphasizes several interrelated goals which involve a greater degree of 
complexity in curricular programming. 

The 1980 World Book Encyclopedia included a section under Kinder- 
garten entitled ''Kindergarten Today.'' Hymes wrote (20): "Most kinder- 
gartens offer only half a day of school, with one group of children 
going in the morning and another in the afternoon. Many teachers believe 
five-year-olds benefit from a full day." This section concluded with 
the following: 

Many educators believe that four-year-olds are ready for 
kindergarten. Some Canadian schools have established free junior 
I .ndergartens for these youngsters. For example, about 25 percent 
of Ontario's four-year-olds go to junior kinaergarten, and the 
program is increasing in Manitoba and Nova Scotia, 

Gorton (15) viewed the full-day kindergarten program as being 
essential to the implementation of more involved curriculum. The full- 
day setting would provide time for more well-developed programs in 
language development, science, mathematics, social sciences, music and 
creative physical movement. The school lunch program was also seen as 
a learning experience of value which the full-day setting could offer. 
Of greatest value to the teacher in a full-day kindergarten would be 
the flexibility of scheduling which would allow for shorter but more 
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frequent reinforcement of a concept. 

In a letter (7) written to Dr. Jack Humphrey, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education for the Evanbv^ille-Vanderburgh School Corporation, 
Angelina P. Caruso, Associate Superintendent of the Chicago Public 
Schools, made the follqwing statement: "I feel that full-time kinder- 
garten is an idea whose time has come."^^ 

Current Findings Concerning uhe Extension of the Kindergarten Day 

Gorton and Robinson (16) in their kindergarten report presented 
the reactions and thinkings of administrators, teachers, and other edu- 
cators who had given consideration to establishing a full-day kinder- 
garten program. In 1968 when this report was published, Gorton and 
Robinson, through letters of inquiry, found the majority of respondents 
interested in the full-day concept. However, at that time, these same 
« people seemed reluctant to develop a full-day program due to the cost 

factor, transportation difficulties, the break in tradition, and lack 
of research validating its feasibility. Gorton and Robinson's inquiries 
did establish that Hawaii had started some full-day kindergartens in 
1945, and since 1955, full-day kindergarten has been a part of every 
elementary school in Hawaii. 

In an evaluation of Project Head Start, Osborne (30) cited 
smaller class size as being one of the major factors in the program's 
success. Head Start has proven to be a catalyst for today's educators 
thinking about the downward extension and expansion of fichools. 

Ten years of Follow-Through, a spin-off of Head Start, rv3viewed 



Letter from Angelina P. Caruso, Associate Superintendent of 
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by Hodges and Sheehan (19), listed thf. twenty-two programs used for 
instructions in kindergarten through third grade in the project. The 
evaluation of Follow-Through has been inadequate due to a mismatr^hing 
between broad goals and the limits of measuring the outcomes, uses and 
misuses of evaluation, and attempts to fit inadequate research designs 
to the evaluations, 

Mouw (29) provided a thorough description of the implementation 
of an alternate--day-full-day kindergarten program. The program was 
adopted by the Rhinelander Wisconsin School District who viewed it as 
a viable way to eliminate the noon transportation expenses that half- 
day kindergartens required. Two groups of strdents attended classes on 
alternate days. 

One group attended Monday, Wednesday and Friday, during the 
first semester, and then attended on Tuesday and Thursday during the 
second semester. The other group attended Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day on the first and third week of each month and on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day during the second and fourth week of the month. 

Findings of the study were collected from surveys completed by 
involved parents, teachers, principals, and from results of the Cogni - 
tive Abilities Test given at the end of the school year to all kinder- 
garten classes. Teacher attitude concerning the program used and not 
the program itself was found to be the most significant factor affecting 
success. Large motor and social skills were mere readily learned in the 
full day situation, while art and language skills seemed to require 
daily rein^ :)rcement: in order for learning to occur. At the conclusion 
of this alternate-day-full-v ay study, 31.8% of the parents surveyed were 
in favor of all-day-every day kindergarten. 
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The Minnesota Department of Education (23) reported that 55 
public districts in Minnesota went to an alternate-day-full-day kinder- 
garten program for the 1971-1972 school year. Results of studies 
showed that similar readiness skills were shown by both alternate-day- 
full-day and half-day students. The only noted difference w^^9 in 
higher scores from half -day students on their ability to name numerals 
and their knowledge of letter sounds due to daily reinforcement. 

In a review of the Extended-Day Kindergarten Program piloted in 

the Phoenix School System, Alper and Wright (1) commended the success 

of the project. The goal of the three month pilot was "to provide 

more time for individualized and instructional activ^ities and to 

16 

increase parent participation in instruction." As well as at- 
taining this original goal, the extended-day students were found to 
perform substantially higher on the Metropolitan Readiness Test and 
parents involved in the program expressed positive opinions concerning 
all aspects of the extended-day kindergarten. Features of the ex- 
tended-day situation were: five classroom hours per day, decreased 
class size, participation in the school lunch program, and home visits 
by the teacher. 

The evaluation of the Phoenix Extended-Day Kindergarten Pilot 
Program conducted by Woods (37) found the major strengths of the pro- 
gram to be parental involvement as well as the increased understanding 
of the children by both teachers and parents. At the conclusion of 
the three month pilot, a more in-depth study, including comparison of 



^Carol L. Alpher and Donald Wright, "Extended Day Kindergarten 
Plus Parent Involvement: A Combination That Works Phi Delta Kappan , 
September, 1979, p. 68. 



ex tended -day and half-day performance, was recoiranended • 

At the recommendation of the American Association of Elementary, 
Kindergarten, and Nursery Educators of NEA, who advocated that "a full- 
day kindergarten be available to all children, organized flexibly to 
accommodate the needs of kindergarten children and teachers /'"'"^ an ex- 
tended-day program was implemented in a large suburban school district 
(36). Winter and Klein, who reviewed the project, '^ited the greatly 
increased cost of operating an extended-day kindergarten, as the reason 
for conducting the pilot study. The validity of the extended-day pro- 
gram was judged on its ability to "produce differences in achievement 
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for both educationally advantaged and disadvantaged pupils..." 

Two studies were conducted using kindergartens from four of 
seventeen elementary schools. Students were selected on the criteria 
of being least ready and most ready from standardized test results. 
Students involved in the program attended the regular morning kinder- 
garten session, participated in a school lunch program, and remained 
for an additional ninety minute afternoon session. During the after- 
noon, students received reinforcement of concepts taught that morning, 
as well as individual and small group instruction. 

Parents and teachers involved in the study scrutinized the 
extended-day students for any signs of fatigue, frustration, or dis- 
interest in school. At the cc elusion of the study, none of these 
symptoms had materialized. 

^^Mildred Winter and Alice K. Klein, Extending the Kindergarten 
Day: Does it Make a Difference in the Achievement of Educationally 
Advantaged and Disadvantaged Pupils? , U. S. Educational Resources 
Center, ERIC Document ED 087 53A, 1970. 

^^Ibid. 
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Results suggested no significant differences at the end of 
kindergarten between extended-day students. However, Winter and Klein's 
review stresses a significantly limiting factor in that the standardized 
tests employed in the study were "readiness" tests and did not offer 
items of sufficient difficulty to test some children's ending levels of 
achievements This assumption was supported by higher levels of achieve- 
ment for the extended -day pupils noted at the end of first grade. 

Day (8) suggested that a more valid evaluation of a successful 
early education program would include an in-depth study of student be- 
havior within the program's environment. He contended that children 
tend to behave as expected, given an appropriate organization of the 
physical setting, a well-organized selection and presentation of mate- 
rials, and appropriate adult behavior. 

In a study conducted by Hatcher, Schmidt, and Cook (18), no 
significant differences were found between half-day and full-day kinder- 
garten students when assessed by standardized instruments evaluating 
cognitive, affective, and psychomotor development. Other program ob- 
jectives remained to be assessed and further investigation of the pro- 
gram was recommended. 

The Ferguson-Florissant School District (12) adopted an all- 
day kindergarten program due to the increased amount of in-class time 
it afforded. The kindergarten curriculum emphasized a diagnostic-pre- 
scriptive teaching approach which featured individualized instruction. 
The half-day setting did not allow the necessary time for adequate 
implementation of such a pi^^ogram. Thirteen of seventeen elementary 
schools participated in all-day kindergarten for a fulJ year. Advan-- 
tages of the program were seen as allowing for a variety of activities 
and flexible scheduling during nhe school day. 
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In a comprehensive study conducted in the Fort Worth Independent 
School District (26), three interrelated objectives were utilised in the 
implementation of the project. One of these goals was to "compare the 
effects of half-day kindergarten with those of full-day kindergarten."*^^ 
The results of the Uwo year program determined by standardized test 
scores revealed that full-day kindergarten sessions were most beneficial 
for children ;i;hose schools were judged as having either a high or a low 
socio-economic status. The data did not show significant: gains for mid- 
dle socio-economic schools involved in a full-day kindergarten. 

Literature (24) distributed by the Division of Planning and Pro- 
gram Development in the public schools of St. Louis, Missouri described a 
Title I Program which was started in January, 1974 that extended half- 
day kindergarten into a full day of instruction. KED (Kindergarten: Ex- 
tended Day) is a supplementary program for children who meet require- 
ments that indicate they are likely to have difficulty adjusting to 
first grade expectations. Inner city children because of environmental 
deprivation often times need additional instruction to prepare for 
formal instruction that is encountered in first grade. 

Children who qualify are enrolled in a regular kindergarteu 
class for half of the day and attend a KED class for the other half. 
Fifty-six elementary schools in the Title I attendance area offer the 
program with approximately 1600 students participating. In order to 
give individualized attention and instruction in social and academic 
?,kills, KED classrooms are limited to no more than fifteen students. A 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching approach with individualized 
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instruction is utilized in this program* 

Johnson (22) compared pupil achievement in full-day and half-day 
kindergarten classes in the Princess Anne Elementary School, Princess 
Anne, Maryland. Two kindergarten classes consisr.ing of twenty students 
each were evaluated using standardized instruments three times during 
the project. The results of the study determined that although there 
were no statistically significant differences in achievement levels of 
the two groups, the following recommendation was made. "Not all signifi- 
cant or valid goals of education are easily raeasureable, and it is quite 
conceivable that local conditions and certain specific goals might 
wa:rrant full-day kindergarten. As a result of this study, the full- 
day kindergarten will be continued and expanded within the school system. 
As Johnson points out, 

A child's first six years are important ones in which a lasting 
impression is created upon individual intelligence, personality, and 
physical and mental growth: therefore, the public rightfully can 
demand the best possible education in those crucial years. This must 
include the availability of a sound full-day kindergarten pro- 
gram. . . 21 
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CHAPTER III 



FULL-DAY KINDERGARTEN PILOT DESIGN 

When the full-day kindergarten pilot program began in January 
of 1979 each of the pilot schools, Glenwood, Stockwell, Tekoppel, and 
Thompkins, had only one kindergarten classroom. These classrooms were 
large kindergarten classrooms with approximately 1,800 square feet 
compared to a normal classroom size of 900 square feet. Therefore, 
more than thirty children, which is an average size class, could be in- 
structed in these larger classrooms utilizing kindergarten assistants. 
Staff personnel for each full-day kindergarten classroom consisted of 
one certified kindergarten teacher and from one to three kindergarten 
assistants depending upon the classroom enrollment. If three kinder- 
garten assistants were employed in one room, one worked for part of the 
day and was considered a half-time aide. 

Enrollment in three of the four pilot schools showed an increase 
at the start of the 19 79/80 school year. The number of kindergarten stu- 
dents at Thompkins and Glenwood was much higher than had been anticipated. 
Student increase at Glenwood was so large that a second kindergarten room 
was opened to accommodate the students, making a total of five full-day 
classrooms during the 1979/80 school year. 

The purpose of the full-day kindergarten prr^i.am was the same as 
the half-day program. Both programs were designed to help children grow 
in cognitive, psychomotor, affective, and linguistic skills. The cog- 
nitive and psychomotor skills were taught by direct instruction: for 
example, by teaching letters of the alphabet using a workbook, while the 
affective and linguistic skills were taught by informal instruction: for 
example, in interest centers such as a playhouse or in show and tell 
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situations. The difference in full-day and half -day programs was the 
time involved. In the full-day program there was more time for elabora- 
tion as each skill was de'»'eloped. Further, as children succeed in mas- 
tering skills, the additional time allowed students to move forward to- 
ward more formal instruction. 

The teachers designed their daily schedule according to the needs 
of their children and the personnel available to them in r.heir building. 
Some schools were able to schedule specialized teachers to teach full-day 
kindergarten children art, music, and physical education. 

An array of kindergarten materials published by Ginn, Houghton 
Mifflin, and The Economy Company were utilized in the full-day kinder- 
garten program along with various other supplementary instructional aids. 

Two classroom schedules used during the pilot program are in- 
eluded in this chapter. One was used by a teacher who had two full-time 
kindergarten assistants and one half-time assistant, and the other was 
used by a teacher who had one full-time kindergarten assistant. 

* Classroom Schedule I 

Personnel Used: 

One certified kindergarten teacher 
Two full-time kindergarten assistants 
One half-time kindergarten assistant 

8:15 - Children work quietly at tables or read while aide collects lunch 
money and tak^s attendance 

8:30 - Opening Exercises: Good morning song 

Pledge of Allegiance 
Calendar 

Temperature - weather 

8:55 - Physical Education - aide i take children to gymnasium for organ- 
ized games and skill d- veiopment. Physical education teachers 
may handle this area 

^Teacher takes planning period at this time 
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9:30 - Rest room and Drinks 

9:40 - Grouping - Group I - Teacher - Reading Readiness 

Phonics 

Initial Handwriting Instructions 

Group II - Aide 1 - Visual Motor Skills 

Readiness Skills 
HandOTiting Reinforcement 

Group III - Aide 2- Language Development 

(Peabody - Duso) 

10:05 - Groups Alternate - Group II - Teacher 

Group III - Aide 1 
Group I - Aide 2 

10:30 - Groups Alternate - Group III - Treacher 

Group I - Aide 1 
(Aide 3 arrives) Group II - Aide 2 

10:55 - Preparation for Lunch 

11:00 - Lunch - Aide 3 - teacher and aides 1 and 2 have lunch at this time. 
11:20 - Rest 

11:30 - Noon recess - Aide 3 
12:00 - Restroom and Drinks 

12:05 - Stories - Sharing (communication skills) 

12:30 - Mathematics or Language Program - Full group instruction 
full utilization of aides for lesson 

12:55 - Music or Movement Exploration 

1:15 - Social Studies or Science - Library 

1:30 - Free Choice - using materials at centers 

1:50 - Art 

2:25 - Review of Day*s Events 
2: 35 - Dismissal 

Classr i ^om Schedule II 

Personnel Used: 

One certified kindergarten teacher 

40 
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One £ull*tlme kindergarten assistant 

8:30 - Collect lunch money, take attendance (aide) 

Children do seat work at this time (teacher assists children) 

8:45 - Opening Exercises: Greeting song 

Pledge 
Calendar 
Weather 

9:00 - Restroom and Drinks 

9:10 - Grouping - Group I - Teacher - Readiness 

Language Development 

Initial Handwriting Instruction 

Group II - Aide - Peabody and Duso 

9:30 - Groups Alternate 

Group II - Teacher 
Group I - Aide 

9:50 - Free Choice (aide takes a break) 

10:10 - Team Teaching - Students switch rooms and teacher teaches math to 

other kindergarten class, and her class receives 
reading readiness instruction from the other kin- 
dergarten teacher 

10:45 - Prepare for Lunch 

10: 50 • Lunch (aide takes and supervises the children) 
11:20 - Recess (aide supervises children on playground) 
11:50 - Return to Classroom, Attendance 
12:00 - Story and Conversation 
12:15 - Mathematics 
12:35 - Restroom and Drinks 
12:45 - Social Studies, Health, or Science 
1:05 - Art 

1:40 - Teacher* s Planning Period - Aide Stays With Class 

Physical education in gym 

Louie Language Program - speech therapist 

Story or game 
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2:15 - 



Snack 



2:30 - Music 

2:40 - Pass Out Papers 

2:50 - Coats On, Goodbye Song 

2:55 - Dismissal 



In addition to the possibl'* readiness skills and concepts mas- 
tered in a half-day program, the increased length of time of the full- 
day program enabled the school staff to capitalize on many classroom in- 
structional possibilities for reinforcement. Additionally, an in-depth 
curriculum for further exploration and enrichment beyond the realm of 
readiness was a major goal. 

The curriculum was based on the following skills and concepts: 



Languagjg Development 



I. Speaking Skills 

A. Labeling 

B. Expanding Vocabulary 

C. Discussing Events 

D. Describing Details 

E. Speaking in Complete Sentences 

II . Self-Expression 

A. Expressing Thoughts and Feelings 

B. Dramatization 

C. Relating Experiences 

D. Communicating with Others 

III. Comprehension and Thinking 

A. Comparing 

B. Classifying 

C. Sequencing 

D. Interpreting 

E. Predicting Outcomes 

F. Drawing Conclusions 

G. Distinguishing between Fantasy and Reality 

H. Understanding Cause and Effect 

IV. Reading Mechanics and Intei'est 
A. Top-to-Bottom Progression 
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B* Lef t-to-Right Progr^2ssion 

C, Reading Interest 

D, Letter-Symbol Recognition 

E, Word Recognition 



Social and Emotional Development 

!• Social Development 

A. Body Identification - name and locate body parts 

B. Peer Interaction - relating to other pupils 

C» Self-inf ormatior - name, address, telephone number 

D. Achievement and Interest Needs - participation and effort 

Cooperation - sharing, relating to others 
F. Independence ind Responsibility - work independently and 

cooperatively 

II* Emotional Development 

A, Attention Span - selective thought, concentration 
B* Positive Self-concepts - personal worth, confidence 

C. Moods and Feelings Awareness - recognize, understand, ex-- 
press 

D. Appropriate Attitudes and Values - consideration, humor, 
self-discipline 

E. Creativity - elaborate and original production, flexibil- 
ity, reinterpreting 

F. Stamina and Curiosi^y - healthy energy and endurance 

G. Music Awareness - appreciation nnd expression 

H. Art Awareness - appreciation and expression 



Psychomotor Development 



X. Gross Motor Development 

A. Crawl 

B. Xun, Gallop 

C. Jump, Hop, Skip 

D. Throw and Coordination 

II • Fine Motor Development 

A. Small Muscle Coordination 

B. Eye-Hand Coordination 

III, Sensory DeveJopment 

A. Spatial Awareness 

B. Balance and Rhythm 

C. Follows Directions 

D. Kinesthetic and Tactile Recognition 

E. Left and Right Orientation 

IV. Perceptu?*l-Motor Development 
A, Auditory Discrimination 
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B. Visual Discrimination 

C. Sensory Awareness 

D. Auditory Memory 

E. Visual Figure-Ground 

F. Sound-Sjnnbol Recognition 

G. Visual Discrimination (color recognition) 

H. Visual Memor> 



Conceptual Development 



I. Mathematics Principles 

A. Measurement (liquid and dry cup)-size, volume, money, time 

B. Shapes - recognize, compare 

C. Classification match, sort 

D. Sets - match, join, separate 

E. Patterns - duplicate, extend 

F. Numbers and Numerals - recognize, sequence 

II. Scievxce Principles 

A. Science Tools 

B. Nutrition 

C. Safety 

D. Weather 

E. Health and Hygiene 

F. Plants 

G. Animals 

H. Seasons 

I. Senses 

III. Social Studies Principles 

A. Family-Community Relationships 

B. Career Awareness 

C. Environmental Relationships 

D. Group Living 

E. Awareness of Other Cultures 

F. Citizenship and Patriotism 

G. Important Times and People 

H. Economic Principles 
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CH.\PTER IV 



EVALUATION DESIGN 

The major purpose of this study was to present some findings 
relative to the benefits and effectiveness oi total learning iu the 
full-day kindergarten program as compared to the traditional half-day 
kindergarten program. To do this an evaluation design was developed that 
utilized a variety of evaluation instruments. Three standardized tests 
were administered to ascertain cognitive gain or loss; one locally devel- 
oped task observation assessment was given to obtain a limited indication 
of psychomotor, affective, and linguistic growth; valuable observations 
and opinions were solicited from involved teachers and parents; additional 
opinions from full-day kindergarten teachers were collected by personal 
interviews; and att.^r.dance records were compiled and compared for differ- 
ences in attendance patterns. 

Experimental and Control Groups 

The experimental group was automatically determined by full-day 
kindergarten students who attended the four pilot schools: Glenwood, 
Stockwell, Tekoppel, and Thompkins. The control group was selected by 
* using a random sampling of half-day kindergarten students from schools 

that continued the half-day kindergarten session. 

In order to have the same socio-economic background represented 
in the full-day kindergarten results and in the half-day kindergarten 
results, the random sampling of half-day kindergarten students for the 
control group was selected from schools that matched the socio-economic 
areas of the four full-day pilot schools. Care was also taken to obtain 
results from both morning and afternoon half-day kindergarten sessions. 
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The 1978/79 experimental group contained students who attended 
half-day kindergarten for the first semester and full-day kindergarten 
for the second semester. The 1978/79 control group contained students 
who attended half-day kindergarten for two semesters. Both groups con- 
tinued first grade in the 1979/80 school year. 

The 1979/80 experimental group consisted of students who were 
enrolled in the four pilot schools and attended full-day kindergarten ror 
the whole year. The control group contained students who attended half- 
day kindergarten for the entire year. 

Evaluation Instruments 

A description of each evaluation instrument that was utilized in 
this study to test the null hypothesi.-; that there is no difference in the 
total growth between the children who participated in the full-day kinder- 
garten program and those who attended the half-day program follows in this 
chapter. 

California Achievement Tests 

The California Achievement Test , used to measure cognitive growth, 
is a comprehensive information syr.tem for educational evaluation. The 
kindergarten subtests measure the achievement of kindergarten children in 
prereading and mathematics skills. The prereading area consists of six 
separate tests: Listening for Information, Letter Forms, Letter Names, 
Letter Sounds, Visual Discrimination, and Sound Matching. 

The tests were administered to nhe 1978/79 experimental and con- 
trol groups during the same week in April of 1979 by the kindergarten 
teachers. The same procedure was repeated during the same week in March 
of 1980 for the 1979/80 kindergarten experimental and control groups. 
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Boehm Tests of Basic Concepts 

The Boehm Tests of Basic Concepts > another test used to evaluate 
cognitive growth, is a test designed to measure a child's mastery of con- 
cepts considered necessary for achievement In the first years of school* 
This Instrument assesses the child's knowledge of frequently used basic 
concepts widely but sometimes mistakenly assumed to be famxllar to chil- 
dren when they enter kindergarten. The test Is designed to aid In the 
detection and remediation of deficiencies. 

This test was only administered to the 1979/80 full-day kinder- 
garten students with test scores being compared to the middle socio- 
economic norms that were established for the Boehm Tests , Form A was given 
by the kindergarten teachers In September of 1979 as a pre-test, and 
Form B was given as a post-test in April of 1980. 

Gates MacGlnltle Reading Tests 

The Gates MacGlnltle Reading Tests. Primary A , a third test used 
to ascertain cognitive growth, was used to collect follow-up data on the 
1978/79 experimental and control groups. This data was utilized to deter- 
mine if there were any differences in the achievement levels during the 
first grade between full-day and half-day students. The test consists of 
two parts. The Vocabulary Test indicates a child's -ability to recognize 
or analyze isolated words, and the Comprehension Test measures a child's 
ability to reau and understand whole sentences and paragraphs. 

The Gates MacGlnltle Reading Tests were administered to all first- 
grade students in the Evansville-Varaerburgh School Corporation during the 
same week in April of 1980. From these tests, results for the experimen- 
tal and control 1978/79 groups were compiled. 



A valuable contribution to the evaluation of the pilot program 
was the observations and opinions of full-day and half-day kindergarten 
parents. A parent questionnaire was developed for the study and approxi- 
mately 230 were sent to full-day kindergarten parents and approximately 
200 were sent to half-day kindergarten parents. The questionnaires were 
sent to the parents during the first two weeks of iMay in 1980, Question- 
naires returned from the full-d^y kindergarten parents totaled 131, and 
questionnaires returned from the half-day parents totaled 119- A copy of 
the parent questionnaire can be found in Appendix A. 

Full-Day Kindergarten Teacher Opinionnaire 

The expertise and insight that can only be given by kindergarten 
teachers who have taught in both full-day and half-day kindergartens were 
solicited by developing a kindergarten teacher opinionnaire. The opinion- 
naire can be found in Appendix A. 

Kinderg arten Opinionnaire - First Grc,de Teachers 

Another opinionnaire was also created to obtain opinions of first 
grade teachers who had received the 1978/79 full-day kindergarten chil-- 
dren. These children had attended for half-day sessions during the first 
semester, and then for a full-day sersion during the second semester of 
the 1978/79 school year. Again, the opinionnaire can be located in 
Appendix A. 

Interview - Full-Day Kindergarten Teachers 

The full-day kindergarten teachers were also interviewed as to 
the advantages and disadvantages of the full-day kindergai T' ■ program. 
Their direct comments have been included in Chapter V to give a further 
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evaluation technique to this kindergarten study. 

* 

Task Observation Assessment 

Using a short locally develcued task observation assessment, a 
limited indication of the psychomotor, affective, and linguistic growth, 
as well as cognitive growth, was obtained for comparison of full-day and 
half-day kindergarten students. 

Four certified teachers who had worked with young children inter- 

4 

viewed forty full-day kindergarten children, twenty morning half-day 
kindergarten students, and twenty afternoon half-day students on May 15 
and 16 of 1980. Children were asked to identify and locate items, explain 
how they would handle certain social situations, react to an emotiona] 
situation, and perform certain physical skills. A list of the ten tasks 
t lat were observed is included in Appendix A. 

Attendance Records 

Near the beginning of the 1979/80 school year, one of the full- 
day kindergarten teachers expressed concern that she seemed to be having 
more absences near the end of the week that she had previously experienced 
in her half-day sessions. She wondered if perhaps a full--day was more sus- 
ceptible to illnesses. A decision was made to compare the attendance at 
the beginning of the week to the attendance at the end of the week for 
both half and full-day kindergarten students. Tnis was done to see if 
there was any difference in the attendance pattern of the 1979/80 experi- 
mental and control groups. A further decision was made to compare the 
total percentages of absenteeism for both groups. 

Statistical Procedures 

In order to see if there were any significant differences in the 
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achievement levels of full-day and half-day kindergarten students, two 
statistical tests were utilized. The statistical t test was performed 
on the data collected from the three standardized tests that were used 
in the study. The statistical chi square test of independence was used 
on data tallied from the attendance records and from the task observation 
assessments. The full-day kindergarten and the first grade teacher 
opinionnaires were analyzed by employing the Likert Method. The parent 
questionnaires were evaluated by comparing the percentages of responses 
of full-day and half-day kindergarten parents. 
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CHAPTER V 



ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 



All data that were collected, compiled, and analyzed to lay 
the foundation for accepting or rejecting the null hypothesis are 
presented in this chapter. To insure a logical presentation of the 
data, each evaluation instrument and its statistical procedure appear 
in this chapter, interspersed with the appropriate statistical data. 



Analysis of the California Achievement 
Test Scores 



Data collected from the administration of the California 
Achievement Test in April of 1979 and in March of 1980 were analyzed 
to see if there v^re any differences in cognitive achievement between 
full-day and half -day kindergarten students. To determine whether or 
not the gains made by the full-day kindergarten students were signifi- 
cantly different from those made by the half-day kindergarten students, 
the statistical t test was performed. 

Mean scores for full-day and half-day kindergarten students on 
each subtest of the California Achievement Test are compared in Table I. 
Both years, 1979 and 1980 are included along with the results of the 
statistical t test. 

Results show that except in one case (Test III, 1979/80), all 
subtests and combined scores weie significantly higher for full-day 
kindergarten students when compared to the subtests and coml^ined 
scores of half-day kindergarten students. In 1979 the mean score for 
prereading skills for full-day students was 106.09 compared to a 96.50 
mean score for half-day kindergarten students. This makes the achieve- 
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ment level of full-day students 9.59 higher than half-day students. 
In 1980 the full-day mean score in pre-reading was 102*38 compared to 
95.70 for half-day students, making full-day 6.68 higher rhan half- 
day. The mathematics results show the full-day mean score higher by 
4.22 for 1979 and higher by 2.99 for 1980. 

This significantly higher achievement level, especially in 
pre-reading, would seem to indicate that full-day kindergarten stu- 
dents are better prepared academically for first grade than half- 
day kindergarten students. 

Tables II and III show additional data that were obtained 
from the California Achievement Test results used in summarizing the 
information found in Table I. 
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TABLE II 



CAT SCORES OF THE FULL-DAY 
AND HALF-DAY KINDERGARTEN 
STUDENTS IN 1979 
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N = Number 

Sum of raw scor-^s 
= Sum of raw scores squared 
^ Mean score 
a = Variance 
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CAT SCORES OF THE FULL-DAY 
AND HALF-DAY KINDERGARTEN 
STUDENTS IN 1980 
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Analysis of Boehm Tests of 
Basic Concepts 

The Boehm Tests )f Basic Concepts were only given to full-day 
kindergarten students. Form A was given as a pre-test in September of 
1979 and Form B V3S administered In April of 1980 as sl post— test. 
Scores obtained from Evansvllle's full--day kindergarten students were 
compared to the average socio-economic norms established for the Boehm 
Tests . The statistical t test was performed on both the Evansville 
full-day students and the norm group to determine If there was any 
achievement difference between the two groups. 

Summarized statistical analysis is shown in Table IV. 

TABLE IV 

1979/80 BOEHM SCORES FOR FULL-DAY KINDERGARTEN 
STUDENTS AND THE BOEHM MIDDLE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC NORM GROUP 
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When the mean score of the pre-test (36.25) for the Evansville 
full-day kindergarten students was compared to the norm group, average 
socio-economic status, It had a percentile rank of 65. This Is compared 



to a 31.80 mean score for the norm group which had a percentile rank of 
50. At the onset then, we find the full-day kindergarten students in 
Evansville ranking 15 percent higher. This might De due to Head Start 
and nursery school experiences. The mean score of full-day kindergarten 
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students on the post-test (A3. 07) had a percentile rank ot 85, using 
mid-year norms, while the norm group ha. I a mean score of (35.30) which 
had a percentile rank of A5. This makes the full-day kindergarten stu- 
dents ranking A0% higher than the norm group. The change from a percentile 
rank of 65 to 85 suggests that the full-day kindergarten students progressed 
more than the norm groups did between the fall and mid-year testing. When 
the mean of the scores of the fall testing was compared with the mean of the 
scores of the spring administration, it was found that the spring scores were 
significantly higher (t = 17.98, p <.O05). This confirms the rather obvious 
expectation that the students did significantly better in the spring than 
they did in the fall on the Boehm tests. Boehm results from each of the 
full-day kindergarten schools are presented in Table V for further evaluation. 

TABLE V 
BOEHM RESULTS BY SCHOOLS 



School 


N 






X 


9 

a" 


School 1 - Room 1 
Pre-test 
Post-test 


26 
33 


833 
1313 


27611 
52077 


32. OA 
39.79 


36.92 
22.98 


School 1 - Room 2 
Pre-test 
Post-test 


28 
38 


983 
15A6 


35639 
63A80 


35.11 
AO. 68 


A1.80 
15. 7A 


School 2 
Pre-tesc 
Post-test 


52 
61 


17A3 
2620 


60613 
11A530 


33.51 
A2.95 


A2.92 
33.31 


School 3 
Pre-test 
Post-test 


58 
56 


2216 
256A 


87568 
118128 


38.21 
A5.79 


50.90 
13. 3A 


School A 
Pre-tesc 
Posc-tesc 


39 

39 


158A 
1735 


65A12 
78085 


A0.62 
44.49 


28.35 

23.68 



N = Number 

Iy = Sum of raw scores 

_£X ~ Sum of raw scores squared 

X = Mean 

O 
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Analysis of Gates MacGlnltle Reading Tests 



Follow-up data on the 1978/79 full-day and half-day kindergarten 
students were obtained from the Gates MacGinitie Reading Tests that were 
administered in April of 1980 to all first grade students. To make 
these results more valid only full-day and half-day students who had 
attended kindergarten and first grade in the same school were used. 
Again, the statistical t test was performed to determine if there was 
a significant difference between the full-day and half-day scores • 
Results from this standardized test, are summarized in Table VI which 
shows the mean score for both groups and the results of the t test, 

TABLE VI 

1980 GATES MACGINITIE SCORES FOR THE 
1978/79 FULL-DAY AND HAI.F-DAY 
KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS 





Full-day 

Kindergarten 

N=96 


Us If -Day 

Kindergarten 

N=148 








Mean 


Mean 


t 


P 


Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


38.24 
25.95 


27.17 
23.24 


8.29 
2.45 


<.005 
<.01 


Total 


64.19 


50.41 1 


6.12 


<.O05 



Follow-up results show that the kindergarten students who 
attended full-day in 1978/1979 scored significantly higher than the 
kindergarten students who attended half-day with the statistical t test 
showing c 6.12 and p - <.005. 

The total mean score for full-day was 64.19 compared to a total 
mean score of 50.41 for half-day students. This makes the achievement 
level of full-day students 13.78 higher than half-day students at the 
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end of their first grade year. In comparing the mean scores for 
vocabulary (38.24, 27.17) and for comprehension (25.95, 23-24) we 
find full-day 11.07 higher in vocabulary and 2.71 higher in compre- 
hension. 

These results would definitely seem to indicate that full-day 
kindergarten students continue to achieve at a higher level during first 
grade than half-day kindergarten students. ^ 

For a more detailed evaluation of the Gates MacGlnitie Reading 
Tests, Table XII in Appendix B shows the scores from each full-day 
kindergarten school. Table XIII in Appendix B shows the Gates Mac 
Ginitie Reading Test results for each of the four random samplings of 
half-day students. 

Summarized Parent Questionnaires 

The opinions of full-day and half-day kir ^ergarten parents 
concerning their child ^s total learning in kindergarten were obtained 
from a ten item questionnaire. Parent preference and their reasons 
for selecting full-day or half-day kindergarten were also solicited 
on this questionnaire . 

Table VII compares the responses of full-day and half-day 
kindergarten parents to the parent questionnaire. The table shows 
the total number of parents selecting one of the four choices ranked 
from most to least for questions one through six. In questions seven 
and eight there were only two selection choices. Decline refers ro 
parents who chose not to answer that particular question.- A copy of 
the parent questionnaire with the responses of full-day parents and another 
with the half-day kindergarten parent responses follows Table VII. 
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TABLE VII 

RESPONSES OF FULL-DAY AND HALF-DAY 
KINDERGARTEN PARENTS TO THE 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 





Full-Day Parents 


Half-Day Parents 




V ax 1 1 

IN ^ Ul- 




XT 1 1 n 

N 119 




QUESTION 


THT AT 
iUiilL 


A 


TOTAL 


/o 


Choice 










1 1 


107 


82 


97 


82 


2 


23 


17 


22 


18 


A 


1 


1 


— 


— — 


2 1 


90 


69 


70 


59 


2 


29 


22 


35 


29 


A 


11 


8 


13 


11 


•4 

UKZK^ X JLliC 


1 


1 


1 


1 




73 


56 


52 


44 


2 


26 


20 


23" 


19 


3 


29 


22 


40 


34 


A 

*-f 


3 


2 


3 


2 








1 


1 


4 1 


101 


77 


66 


56 


2 


27 


21 


45 


38 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


4 




MM* 


1 


1 


Dpc 1 lup 


1 


i 


3 


2 


5 1 


86 


66 




49 


2 


42 


32 


58 


49 


3 
4 


3 


2 


2 


1 


Decline | 






1 




6 1 


42 


32 


48 


40 


2 


46 


35 


30 


25 


3 


36 


27 


26 


22 


4 


5 


4 


3 


2 


Decline 


2 


2 


12 


11 


7 Yes 


40 


31 


45 


38 


No 


87 


66 


73 


61 


Decline 


4 


3 


1 


1 


8 Full-Day 


120 


92 


63 


53 


Half-Day 


5 


4 


52 


44 


Split 


2 


1 






Decline 


4 


3 


4 


3 
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KINDERGARTEN QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENTS 
RESPONSES OF FULL-DAY KINDERGARTEN PARENTS 



Name of School 

Please fill out the following questionnaire regarding your son 
or daughter who is now in kindergarten* PLEASE RETURN COMPLETE 
QUESTIONNAIRE WITHIN TWO DAYS. 

1. How much do you believe your child has learned in kindergarten? 

107 M y child has learned a great deal. 

23 M y child has learned an average amount. 

1 M y child has learned little* 

0 M y child has learned nothing. 

2. In the last year, how has your child's ability to work and play with 
other children changed? 

90 M y child has greatly improved, 

29 M y child has improved a little. 

11 M y child has not changed much. 

0 M y child has regressed. 

3. In the last year, what changes have you noticed in the relation- 
ships between you and your child? 

73 O ur relationship is much more pleasant. 
26 O ur relationship is a little better. 
O ur relationship has not changed much. 
3 Our relationship is more difficult. 



4. During the last year, how would you describe the change in your 
child^s confidence in his or her ability? 

101 M y child gained much more confidence. 

27 M y child gained a little more confidence. 

2 M y child's confidence did not change much. 

0 My child's confidence decreased. 



5. How much of your child's total development in the last year would 
you say is from experiences in kindergarten? 

86 M ost 
42 Some 

3 Little 

0 N one 

6. What learning experiences do you think are the most important for 
children in kindergarten? Rank the items from 1 to 4 with 1 being 
your first choice. (Number of parents who ranked these first.) 

42 Learning about the alphabet, words, numbers. 
^6 Learning how to get along with other children. 



36 Learning how to control and express feelings positively. 
5 L earning how to control the body in more coordinated ways. 

Is it necessary for you to have someone care for your child all day 
because of other demands on your time? 

40 Yes 



a? 

If you had a choice, which would you prefer for your child? 

120 F ull-Day Kindergarten 
5 H alf-Day Kindergarten 

State reasons why you believe the full-day or the half-day kinder- 
garten would be better. 



How could your child's kindergarten experiences be improved? 



What would you most want to remain unchanged about your child's 
kindergarten experience? 
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KINDERGARTEN QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENTS 
RESPONSES OF HALF-DAY KINDERGARTEN PARENTS 



Name of School 

Please fill out the following questionnaire regarding your son 
or daughter who is now in kindergarten. PLEASE RETURN COMPLETE 
QUESTIONNAIRE WITHIN TWO DAYS. 

1. How much do you believe your child has learned in kindergarten? 

97 M y child has learned a great deal. 

22 child has learned an average amount. 
0 ^ y child has learned little. 

0 M y child has learned nothing. 

2. In the last year, how has your child's ability to work and play with 
other children changed? 

70 M y child has greatly improved. 

35 M y child has improved a little. 

13 M y child has not changed much. 

1 M y child has regressed. 

3. In the last year, what changes have you noticed in the relation- 
ships between you and your child? 

52 Our relationship is much more pleasant. 

23 O ur relationship is a little better. 
^0 O ur relationship has not changed much. 

3 O ur relationship is more difficult. 

4. During the last year, how would you describe the change in your 
child *s confidence in his or her ability? 

66 child gained much more confidence. 

H y child gained a little more confidence. 

4 M y child *s confidence did not change much. 
1 M y child ^3 confidence decreased. 

5. How much of your child *s total development in the last year would 
you say is from experiences in kindergarten? 

58 M ost 
58 Some 

2_Little 

0 N one 

6. What learning experiences do you think are the most important for 
children in kindergarten? Rank the items fx^om 1 to 4 with 1 being 
your first choice. (Number of parents who ranked these first.) 



4^8 Learning about the alphabet, words, numb^^rs. 

30 Learning how to get along with other children. 
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26 L earning how to control and express feelings positively. 
3 L earning how to control the body in more coordinated ways. 



7, Is it necessary for you to have someone care for your child all day 
because of other demands on your time? 



A5 Yes 



73 No 



8. If you had a choice, which would you prefer for your child? 

63 Full-Day Kindergarten 
H alf-Day Kindergarten 



State reasons why you believe the full-day or tha half-day kinder- 
garten would be better. 



9. How could your child's kindergarten experiences be improved? 



10. What would you most want to remain unchanged about your child's 
kindergarten experience? 
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In question one full-day and half^-day kindergarten parents 
responded the same with 82% saying their child had learned a great 
deal. However, in questions two through five pertaining to a child's 
cognitive, psychomotor, affective, and linguistic growth, a larger 
number of full-day parents indicated that their child had attained at 
a higher level than half-day parents did. In question six no learning 
experience had a clear majority, but learning how to control the body 
in more coordinated ways was definitely selected as the least important 
learning experience for kindergarten children. 

Question seven shows that ''1% of the full-day parents find it 
necessary for someone to care for their child all day while 66% do not* 
Half-day parents indicate that 38% need someone to care for their child 
all day while 61% do not. 

Of the 131 full-day parents who returned the questionnaire, 120 
indicated in question eight that, if they had a choice, they would prefer 
full-day kindergarten tead of half-day kindergarten for their child. 
Five parents indicated a preference for the half -day session, two 
parents preferred half-day during the first semester and full-day during 
the second semester, and four parents chose not to answer this question. 

All five statements from parents who would choose the half-day 

session for their child instead of the full-day session are included. 

^'I feel that a five year old doesn't need to go to 
school all day because most children this age still 
take a nap. My child and several others I know are 
worn out at the end of the school day and still take 
naps.'* 

"Half-day is. enough time each day for a student in 
kindergarten. This is an adjustment period for the 
child and half-day is enough time to adjust/' 

"I do not feel that the schools ought to be in the 
business of day care. Children also benefit a great 
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deal from the interactions with their p^irents and 
neighborhood and being in . school all day takes 
some of this time away*" 

"Feel that they are too ycung for a full day, need 
time with mother. It doesn't seem necessary. We 
believe that half day concept is the best program 
for five year olds/' 

"Half-days are better because these children, or 
most, are too young the first half to adjust to 
being away from home so many hours. The classes 
are smaller to give more room, space, and teacher 
attei.lion," 

Statements from the two cjuestionnaires that indicated they 

would choose half-day first semester and full-day second semester have 

also been incluvied, 

"I uxxu vae first semester is such a big adjustment 
that a half day is a good accomplishment and by the 
second semester they are ready to cope with a whole 
day." 

"My husband and I believe the first semester full-day 
was extremely hard on our child. His class size was 
extremely large even though the teacher had three 
helpers. He had problems adjusting first semester. 
Believe he would have done better slowly advancing." 

Ninety-two percent, an overwhelming majority of the full-day 

parents, Indicated they would prefer the full-day kindergarten experience 

for their child. Due to the space it would take to include all their 

reasons, a partial sampling of their comments has been incorporated in 

this study. 

"I felt my child was ready for full day kindergarten. 
He would have been bored otherwise. He thoroughly 
enjoyed full day kindergarten. I don't think it is 
for every child, but my son has learned a great deal.^' 

"I believe it's a waste of time to send a child 2h hours 
to school, five days a week, when he can go all day (five 
days a week) and learn more." 

"I feel it's better for the child to get used to the 
full day school pattern. I always felt a half day was 
just too short. In my girl's case she rode to school 
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and back with her sister - this made it more convenient 
and assuring to the child." 

"Because I think they learn more when going to full-day 
kindergarten, and it gives them a chance to learn to be 
away from their parents, and to get along with other 
hildren." 

"Kids are going to nursery school more and more and I 
think they are ready to learn more. With gas being 
what it is, it sure would save on transportatioa if 
you could pick up all your kids at once I" 

"I think 5 year olds are much more mature and 
sophisticated now and are ready for full-day kinder- 
garten, especially my child who had gone to nursery 
school three years -:nd other who had done this." 

"I think full-day kindergarten is better because ic 
gives the teacher .uore time to teach more of a variety." 

"I prefer full-day kindergarten becaus^e I believe it 
prepares my child for first grade a lot better than 
half-day. Mindy has learnexi considerable more than my 
oldest daughter did in half-day." 

"Full-day - more hours available to teach the child; 
better prepare the child for first grade (sitting and 
listening for longer periods)." 

"I believe the full-day program has been beneficial 
for my son. He has had preschool experience and was 
ready for a more challenging program. The full-day 
program can offer a more challenging program than a 
half-day." 

"I don^t think that a half-day kindergarten allows 
enough time for children to learn everything they 
are expected to in kindergai ten. " 

"Full-day is better for my child because she was 
older (October birthday) and ready for full-day. 
Going all day gave her more tiir to learn. I think 
a better learning program can be built in full-day 
rather than half-day. It is practical for working 
mothers . " 

"For V 'so'f I think it*s better because he has 
learned so much, and he loves school. He enjoys 
being in school all day and that counts a lot." 

"Full-day kindergarten is better because they 
(the children^ are better prepared for the first 
grade. ItVs a very good utilization of the child's 
time." 



"The extra time spent in the full-day kindergarten 
allows for more activities for the children to take 
part in. As my older daughter who was in half-day 
often said, *I never got t^ do that when I was in 
kindergarten/ simply because there wasn't enough 
time." 

"Full--day kindergarten gives the child a better variety 
of things to learn and more time to learn them in. 
They learn more than just the basic skills and are 
better prepared for first grade, I think," 

"I feel the children have an opportunity to learn 
more in full-day kindergarten under qualified 
supervision, " 

"I feel like they can devote more time to each 
subject during a full-day. The children definitely 
learn more," 

"Children of today continually want to learn more 
and more at an earlier age." 

"My oldest child went to kindergarten on half-day 
basis and I feel that my son by going all day has 
gained a lot more knowledge and understanding than 
his sister. I feel he*s more prepared for first 
grade." 

"Full-day kindergarten has a much more stable schedule. 
The children do not have to rush through their learning 
skills as much, and can study in a wider range of 
studies and skills. Children seem to enjoy school much 
more going a full day. They have to do at least some 
things on their own (such as at lunch time) that 
wouldn^t be if they only went half-days. Full-day is 
a better initiation into the stricter all-day schedules 
of first grade." 

"I never have felt half-day kindergarten was worth- 
while. Full-day kindergarten has really given my 
sen a positive school experience. He has learned a 
lot more self control and will be more ready for 
grade 1." 

"My son was 6 in December and already had two year.s 
of nursery school, so I felt he was ready for full- 
day kindergarten." 

"Full-day kindergarten because it gives the teacher more 
time to teach more things in an uninterrupted manner. 
Children today are more mature." 
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"I feel that most mothers have sent their children 
to nurserv school and pre-school and that most of 
these children are ready for full-day kindergarten. 
My child was ready for full-day and loves it." 

"The half-day kindergarten is too short. They attend 
nursery school for a longer period of time. The way 
the half-day program is in Evansville - the child just 
gets there and gets settled when it's time to start 
getting ready to go home." 

"By going full-day they have so much more time to 
learn and apply what they've learned. Also they feel 
more a part of the school by being included in art, 
music, and gym, and assemblies." 

"Learn more things during the year - being with children 
their own age - most have attended nursery school so they 
are used to being away from home for long periods of time. 
I believe he has learned more things than if he only spent 
a half day there. He is spending his time more con- 
structively than if he were out playing. He is much 
more disciplined now than before he started kindergarten. 
I don't think that would have been accomplished as well 
if he was only at kindergarten for three hours." 

"The full-day kindergarten in my reasoning is far better 
because children at the age of five have far too much 
time on their hands. They should be in school learning. 
If I had my way they would start school at four." 

"I think the child should get used to going to school 
a full day the first year. To me, first grade woald 
seem like a long day after only going a half-day in 
kindergarten. The child needs to know what is in 
store for him the first year." 

"My son really enjoyed school and I never would have 
been able to stimulate his mind so much. I feel like 
he was really ready for a full-day experience and 
it was not too tiring for him." 

"It gives the child a feeling of belonging vith school. 
A growing experience of what school is going to be like 
for the next twelve years." 

"My child v.as in nursef^ school full-time at age 4. 
A half-day kindergarten would have seemed like baby 
stuff* She needs a school which is geared to the 
proper level. A full-day kindergarten fulfills this 
need much better.*' 

"I feel that the full-day kindergarten is better. A 
child at the kindergarten level in today's world is 
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much more aware of events in his community and world than 
a child at this level was a decade or more ago* Because 
he or she is exposed to so much more today, a head start 
on an education can only be to his or her advantage.*' 

''In my case my daughter turned five years in August - 
began school in September, She was one of the younger 
children and I think full-day kindergarten has helped 
her prepare for the first grade more than what half^day 
would have.'' 

Of the 119 half-day parents who returned the questionnaire, 
sixty-three stated they would select full-day kindergarten if they 
had thu choice, fifty-two indicated they would select half-day, and 
four chose not to answer the question. 

Half-day parents gave thoughtful and concerned reasons for 
choosing a half-day kindergarten experience for their child, A 
cross section representing one fourth of the comments written is 
included • 

"A 5 or 6 year old child needs a more gradual introduction 
to education - parents should spend the extra half day 
with the child in constructive ways. Some parents leave 
the entire job of education up to the school - a full-day 
kindergarten might further encourage this," 

"I feel that a full-day program would be too demanding 
for a child of kindergarten age." 

"Half-day kindergarten is enough. Children are only 
young once and they go all day for twelve or more 
years , " 

"Half-day is just enough for the child to adjust to 
and gradually eases him into full-day class and learning 
experiences. Gives parents the other half day to share 
in their learning." 

"I am totally amazed at the things my child has learned 
in school this past year. Currently there are 30 plus 
children in the a.m. session, and 33 children in the 
p.m. session. One teacher and one assistant have 
accomplished a great deal with my child, and I do not 
feel that he would have received the same quality of 
education in a larger classroom. In view of the current 
finances of the EVSC, I doubt that the current student/ 
teacher ratio would be improved or even maintained in 




a fulWay kindergarten setting. I do not feel that the 
current quality of education could be maintained if 
larger quantities of students are involved, and the 
number of teachers remain constant. Finally, my child 
has at least twelve more years of school. At some 
point he will tire of school, and I feel a whole day 
of school in kindergarten would precipitate these 
feelings at an earlier age." 

"It really depends on the child or working situation 
of parents. But * feel that many children need a period 
of adjustment between being at home all day and spending 
the whole day in school." 

"A full-day seems too long for small children. They 
would probably get restless. But full-day would be 
convenient for working mothers." 

"Depending on the child* s maturity the half-day is 
probably still the most exposure this age group can 
tolerate." 

"Not all parents can afford pre-school, so many children 
are relating to other children for the first time and 
full-day would be a bit much." 

"I believe half-day kindergarten is better because it 
gives a child an opportunity to adjust to school, 
and I think his ability to learn and comprehend is 
better because he is not worn out by a full-day affair," 

"Some children are not ready for a full-day • The older 
ones may be. Half a day is kind of a breaking in period - 
they know next year they get to go a full day." 

"Half-day I believe is better because, as a new experience 
for some children, full-day would be quite traumatic and 
too demanding on them. Half-day gives them enough for 
a 5 or 6 year old as a first experience in school." 

"Mothers who work would like full-day, but I do not 
work. I think children are being pushed earlier and 
earlier, even though they don^t seem to mind at this 
time." 

Many viable and sound reasons for selecting a full-day kind 
gar ten for their child, if they had the choice, were expressed by 
half-day parents • Since these opinions mirror that of the full-day 
parents, it is not necessary to present a lengthy sampling of t^eir 
comments. Therefore, a cross section representing one fourth - .h 
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comments is included. 

"The half-day has been more of a burden than a help for 
the working mother. I must provide a babysitter and 
extra transportation. Most children have a pres^^.hool 
experience and I feel full--day should be available for 
those ready for a full-day kindergarten. I am not 
advocating a babysitting service, but a quality edu- 
cational experience/' 

"My children have taken a full year of nursery school, 
so they basically know their alphabet, recognition of 
the letters, how to count, how to print. My son was 
disappointed that kindergarten lasted for only 2^ hours. 
Having had nursery school experience, he was ready for 
more organized time than I feel qualified to give to 
him. They key word I think w^ organized. The basic 
ideas that were started were so rewarding for my son that 
I feel to continue all of those with the possibility 
of expanding them to a full day would be ideal." 

"The more time kindergartners can spend learning to 
believe in themselves, the better prepared they will 
be to enter the primary level later on. I think self- 
confidence is the basis for learning and that academic 
skills, at this point, are a bonus by having more 
time. I think if they could alternate learning and 
playing w?^h rest periods, they would be better off than 
trying to work at such a fast pace in the 2h hours they 
have. " 

"The world is a much tougher place to live in. I think 
children need all the training they can get starting a 
little earlier. At home and at school." 

"There doesn^t seem to be enough time in half-day 
kindergarten. The children no sooner get there and 
then it is time to come home." 

"They have so little time for learning in half a day 
kindergarten. " 

"I believe that mor-t children these days have already 
been to nursery school and/or a day care center and 
could make the adjustment to a fuil-day kindergarten very 
well." 

"With so many mothers having to leave the home and go to 
work it's hard to find someone to care for children in 
kindergarten because they have to find someone who can 
get the children to and from school, going full-day you 
have use of the bus system or older children to walk to 
and fro with. " 
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"Full-day would allow for more time to be able to 
concentrate on the children having problems with learning. 
For working parents, transportation problems would be 
alleviated. " 

"Because it wouldn't cut their learning short like half a 
day does, they have more time to learn." 

"Full-day would help to itdjust for the rest of the years 
ahead and help working parents and possibly omit a sitter." 

"The children don't really have enough time for all things 
that could be covered if children were to gu full-day to 
kindergarten. " 

"Full-day would be better for the child oecauje he could 
adapt to going to school all day which would be better 
for first grade. Also, it is troublesome for mothers to 
take their child just for a half day." 

"I think full day would be better to get them used to 
being in school all day because of first grade and all 
through school. I think they can learn more for their 
first grade year." 

"I think most children now are much more advanced. 
Most children are used to going to day care centers be- 
fore they reach kindergarten." 

Question nine in the parent questionnaire produced the following 
answers. Of the 131 full-day kindergarten parents who returned the 
questionnaire, 39% were pleased and didn't suggest any improvements; 
16% thought that a smaller class size would improve their child's 
kindergarten experience with the majority of these comments coming 
from the two pilot schools with the largest classroom enrollment; 15% 
gave various answers that did not combine into like groups; and 20% 
left the question unanswered. 

Of the 119 half-day parents w'uo answered the questionnaire, 39% 
were pleased and didn't suggest any improvements, 16% thought a 
longer kindergarten day would improve their child's kindergarten 
experience, 22% gave various answers that did not combine into lik-^ 
groups, and 26% left the question answered. 
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Question number ten did not produce any significa^t homogeneous 
* groupings for either group except that many parents were extremely 

pleased with the teaching ability and the love and concern for young 
children that the kindergarten teachers had. 

Analysis of Full-Day Kinc^ergarten and 
First Grade Teacher Opinionnaires 

Two opi^.nionaires were created to obtain teacher opinions 
toward full-day kindergarten. One was developed for full-day kinder- 
garten teachers and the other for first grade teachers who had received 
full-day kindergarten students, A copy of both opinionnaires with the 
teachers' opinions follows the results. The Likert Method and Scale 
was used in developing and analyzing the results. This involved 
creating a list of positive and negative comments with regard to full- 
day kindergarten. After each comment every teacher had a choice of 
five responses: strongly agree, agr^e, undecided, disagree, and strongly 
disagree. To formulate these opinions into one mathematical total that 
represented the majority opinion, numerical values of one to five 
were assigned to each response. On a positive statement a ''strongly 
agree'' was worth five points, and a "strongly disagree" was worth one 
point. On negative comments the scale was reversed with a "strongly 
disagree" worth five points and a "strongly agree" worth one point. 
Thus, the higher the numerical score was, the higher the opinion for 
full--day kindergarten- After the numerical score for each question had 
been tallied, the to I for each of the two opinionnaires was added up. 
To provide a scale on which to base the results, the highest possible 
score and the lowest possible score were calculated. In addition, 
the neutral score (the total that would have been generated by every 
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teacher marking ever> -Question "undecided**) was also tallied. The 
results : 

First Grade Teacher Opinionnaire 



N « 9 

Most favorable response possible 630 

A neutral attitude 378 

Most unfavorable attitude 126 

Actual score 377 

Full--Day Kindergarten Teacher Opinionnaire 

N » 5 

Most favorable response possible 325 

A neutral attitude 195 

Most unfavorable attitude 65 

Actual score 254 



Results show that full-day kindergarten teachers have a favorable 
attitude to the full-day kindergarten concept while first grade teachers 
remain undecided. 

It should be noted that number three in the full-day kinder- 
garten opinionnaire was not included in the Likert Scale, as it ex- 
pressed neither positive or negative feelings about full-day. However, 
this statement is important to the study, and it is the only statement 
with v;hich all five full-day kindergarten teachers strongly agreed. 

Results of Full-Day Kindergarten 
Teacher Intorv iews 

The following expert opinions formulated while teaching in a 
full-day kindergarten program were obLained during personal interviews 
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KINDERGARTEN OPINIOmNAIRE - FIRST GRADE TEACHERS 



9 Teache 



The following statements represent opinions, and your agreement 
or disagreement will be determined on the basis of your particular 
convictions. Please check your position on the scale for each state- 
ment. 

a. I strongly agree 

b. I agree 

c. I am undecided 
4. I disagree 

e, I strongly disagree 



• 

1. I would rather have students enter my first grade 
classroom with a full*-day kindergarten experience 
rather than a half-day kindergarten experience. 


a 


b 


c 


1 

d 


e 


1 

1 


1 

X 




1 

X 




2. Half-day kindergarten students were better 
prepared for first grade work habits than 
full-day kindergarten students. 




1 


2 


4 


2- 


3. Full-day kindergarten students function more 
independently than half-day kindergarten 
students. 




A 




5 




4. The children who have attended full-day kinder- 
garten have a better mastery of readiness 
skills than those who have attended half-day 
kindergarten. 


1 


5 


2 


1 




5. Half-day kindergarten students are more excited 
about coming to first grade than full-day 
kindergarten students. 


3 




1 


3 


2 


6. Full-day kindergarten students seem to be 
bored with first grade material. 




1 


4 


2 


1 


7. Full-day kindergarten children seem to socialize 
better within their peer group than half-day 
kindergarten students. 




3 


1 


2 


3 


8. I do not see any difference in the abilirtes of 
half-day kindergarten, students and full-day 
kindergarten students. 




5 


3 




1 


9. I feel that a half-d::y kindergarten experience 
is better for five arid si:c-year-olds than a 
full-day experience. 


1 


6 


1 




1 
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10. 



11. 



12. 



13 c 



14. 



Full-day kindergarten students have a better 
kxaovledge of letter names and letter sounds 
than half-day Icindergarten students. 



Fine motor skills and handwriting readiness 
is further developed in the full-day kinder- 
garten student than in the half-day kinder- 
garten student. 



Full-day kindergarten students do not have 
better gross motor coordination than half- 
day kindergarten students. . 



Full-day kindergarten students can follow 
directions better than half-day kinder- 
garten students. 



The attention span of half-day kindergarten 
students is longer than the attention span 
of full-day kindergarten students. 



4 
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KINDERGARTEN OPINIONNAIRE 
FULL-DAY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 



5 Teachers 



The following statements represent opinions, and your agreement 
or disagreement will be determined on the basis of your particular 
convictions. Please check your position on the scale for each state-- 
ment . 



a. I strongly agree 

b. I agree 

c. I am undecided 

d. I disagree 

e. I strongly disagree 



1. I do not like the concept of full-day 
kindergarten. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 






1 


3 


1 


2. If my classroom size is 40 or below, I would 
raLucr Lccicu XII sl iuj.j.**aay tcxnaergar uen 
classroom than in a half-day kindergarten 
classroom. 


1 


1 


2 




1 


J. 11 cne Classroom sxze is du, i woula preter 
a half-day session with 25 in each session 
rather than teach 50 in a full«day program. 


5 










H. r ui i— uay tcxnaergar c en scuaencs oecome more 
independent than half-day kindergarten 
students. 


1 










J. ruii^aay Kinaergarcen scuaents nad airrlcuity 
handling the lunch hours. 








1 




6. Full-day kindergarten students retain more than 

there is time to reinforce the concepts that 
are taught. 


1 


3 


1 






7. The majority of my kindergarten students were 
too tired in the afternoon to benefit from 
instruction. 








2 


3 


8. The immature kindergarten child has more diffi- 
culties adjusting to a full-day situation than 
the mature kindergarten child. 


1 


1 


1 


2 




9. Full-day kindergarten is better for the child 
because the students can participate in the 
total school program. 


] 


3 


1 






IC. Half-day kindergarten students are able to 

master the same readiness skills as the full- 
day kindergarten students. 


1 

1 


1 




3 
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11. Full-day kindergarten students have 'ore 
opportunities to socialize with their peer 
group . 


1 

a 


b 


c 


1 

d 


e 


1 


A 








12. Full-day kindergarten students have a better 
knowledge of letter names and letter sounds 
than half-day kindergarten students. 


1 


A 






1 


13. The attention span and listening skills of 
half-day students is better than full-day 
students. 






2 


2 


14. Full-day kindergarteii should be continued 
and expanded in the Evansville- Vanderburgh 
School Corporation if classroom size is 
realistic. 


1 


3 


1 
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with the full-day pilot teachers in Evansville. These opinions were 
expressed when asked, "What are the advantages and disadvantages of a 
full-day kindergarten program?*' These comments were important to the 
evaluation of the pilot program. 

Disadvantages 

"The disadvantage that I see Lo my full-day program is 
classroom size* Inner city children need a great deal 
of individual help and attention* If full-day kinder- 
garten is continued or expanded, I personally feel 
that 30 students with one assistant would be more 
beneficial to inner city children than my present 
enrollment of 40 students with one assistant*'' 

'*My classroom size is too large. I am not able to give 
.■ rsonal attention to each child every day. The quiet 
crild -'nd the good child often lose out.*' 

"When full-day kindergarten children go to first grade, 
the range of readiness is broadened even further." 

"More work for the teacher in preparing lessons 
for an entire day rather than a half day." 

"A few children seem to show signs of daily fatigue." 

"There Is an increase in work and planning for the 
work of the aides." 

Disadvantages of a Large Class 

One teacher stipulai'^d that * * ese were disadvantages only if a 

full-day kindergarten has over fort> s^udents. 

"There is a concentration of discipline problems when a 
group is very large." 

"A loss of incentive on the part of the teachers co do 
some projects because of logistics - i.e., prepare a 
meal . 

"The kindergarten room's physical facilities do not 
comfortably accommodate more than 40 children." 

"Bookkeeping is a mountainous task because five and six 
year olds do not know what the monies are for when they 
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bring it in. We have to educate the parent to label 
all envelopes/' 

'•Logistics cause loss of teaching time when using the 
rescroom and when the class gets ready for lunch or 
physical education/* 



Advantages 

*'In disadvantaged areas all children receive a good noon 
meal." 

• 

''Enlarged curriculum opportunicies for a more in-depth 
study in areas of social studies and science. There 
is also more time for music and art." 

"More time spent on readiness and concept development," 

"Children become more independent due to their experience 
in the lunch room. " 

"Children receive daily instruction in language arts, 
concept development, and handwriting. In a half-day 
situation this is not always poss-^ule," 

"Parents seem to approve whether they are working 
parents or not." 

"First grade ceachers feel that the children are well 
prepared. " 

"The biggest advantage of a full-day kindergarten is 
that I have the afternoon to reinforce the skills and 
concepts that I teach in the morning." 

, "I have more time to work with children on an indi-- 

vidual basis. " 

"I was amazed that my students didn't need a rest 
period when school began in the fall." 

"This is the first year since I began teaching that 

. \ every child in my room was able to name each letter and 

\ say its letter sound. I*m sure this ran be attributed 

to the reinforcement activities I was able to do in 

the afternoon. " 

"If the classroom size is 40 or under, the full-day program 

is an excellent opportunity for young children. If t:ie 
classroom size is larger than this, I don't feel it would 
be a feasible situation." 
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"Full-day kindergarten provides more time for teaching 
and reinforcing/' 

"My children were able to participate in music, art, and 
physical education, and this provided more opportunities 
for them to develop their listening :^kills and learn how 
to follow directions." 

"Full-day allowed my assistants and I mure time to work 
with the slower children." 

"Fuil-day is a more relaxing situation. You do not feel 
so rushed* If a morning project is not completed, there 
is time in the afternoon to complete it." 

"The full-day cblld has more adult and children relation- 
ships - i.2., more social contact 

"Full-day programs provide the time for those needing 
extended readiness activities," 

"The full-day program provides time for enrichment activi- 
ties." 

"Full-day children became more of a part of the total 
school - participating in all primary program activities." 

"Full-day provides time to integrate more areas of the 
curriculum than the half-day session affords - i.e., 
self concept lessons." 

"The full-day child can walk to and from school with a 
brother or sister or neighborhood children," 

"I like tne concept of a full-day kindergarten, but the 
number of children involved must be realistic." 



Analysis of Task Observation Assessment 



Data organized from the Kindergarten Task Observation Assess- 
ment were used to obtain a limited indication of the psychomotor, 
affective, and linguistic growth, as well as the cognitive growth of 
full-day and half-day kindergarten studer^ns. This was developed to use 
first hand observations as an evaluation technique. The statistical 
chi square test of independenc •. was used to s.-^e if there were any 
significant differences in the task performance of full-day and half- 
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day kindergarten students. The number of acceptable and nonacceptable 
performances for each task are listed below, and a copy of the Task 
Observation Assessment with full-day kindergarten student responses 
and another wi^.i half-day kindergarten student responses follov,s. 



TABLE VIII 
RESULTS OF TASK OBSERVATION ASSESSMENT 



Task 


Full-Dav 


Half-Day 


Total 




1 

P 


± 


rVL. L.cpUclD±c 


AO 


AO 


80 


0.00 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


0 


0 


0 










AO 


AO 


80 


0.00 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


0 


0 


0 










3A 


31 


65 


' 33 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


6 


9 


15 






A 




31 


38 


69 


3. 79 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


9 


2 


11 








rVL. CcpUdUXc 


26 


22 


48 


0.A7 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


lA 


18 


32 






A 

V 


riL.L.cpv ..U±c 


2A 


3A 


58 


5.08 


<.05 




Nnn Ap P pn f'^i 1 P 


16 


6 


22 






7 


Acceptable 


32 


30 


62 


0.07 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


8 


10 








8 


Acceptable 


39 


36 


75 


0.85 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


1 


A 


5 






9 


Acceptable 


24 


26 


50 


0.05 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


16 


14 


30 






10a 


Acceptable 


3 


/ 


10 


1.03 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


37 


33 


70 






10b 


Acceptable 


12 


20 


32 


2. 55 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


28 


20 


48 

i 






10c 


AcceptaM 


13 


1.3 


1 

2o 


0. OU 


N.S. 




Non Acccj^table 


27 


27 








11 


Acceptable 


30 


37 


67 


3. 31 


N.S. 




Non Acceptable 


10 


3 1 


13 
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After the chi square test of independence was perfoi:med tor 
each task to see if there were significant differences between the task 
performances, a significant difference was found in only one task. On 
number six, half-day students performed at a higher level than full-day 
students. However, the reader shoul.i realize that there was no right 
or wrong solution to this task. The acceptance of a child's solution 
was left to the discretion of the four teachers who administered the 
assessment. Therefore, the reliability of this task is questionable. 



To determine if full-day was more tiring than half-day kinder- 
garten, causing more illness or more absences toward the end of the 
week, attendance by the day was compiled for the 1979/80 experimental 
and control groups. To learn if there were any significant differences 
in the attendance pattern of both groups the chi square test of inde- 
pendence was used. The number of absences of full-day and half-day 
hindergj-rten students for each day of the week is shown in Table IX. 



Analysxs of Attendanc e 



TABLE IX 



A. SENCES OF THE 1979/80 FULL- DAY .-VND 
KALF-DAY KINDERGARTEN' STUDENT::; 
BY THE DAY 



Days 



Full-Day 
Mean 



half-Day 
Mean 



Monday 
Tuesday 



21.15 
19.68 
16.85 
18. 38 
22. 15 



23.81 

20.39 
18.63 
.9.19 
24.96 



Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 



-4 
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Chi square was equal to 0.05 which indicates there is no 
significant difference between the attend ace pattern by days of full- 
day and half-day kindergarten students. Both groups had more absences 
on Monday and Friday with fewet' on Wednesday. 

Table X show the number ot absences during three nine week 
periods for both groups. 

TABLE X 

1979/80 ABSENCES DURING THREE NINE WEEK 
PERIODS FOR FULL-DAY AND 
HALF-DAY KINDERGARTEN 
STUDENTS 





Full-Day 


Half-Day 


Dates 


Mean 


Mean 


9/4-11/2 


13 . 69 


17.24 


11/5-1/25 


19.94 


27.80 


1/28-3/28 ; 


24.48 


24 .14 



Chi square was equal tc 0.78 showing that thre is no signifi- 
cant difference in the attendance pattern during a nine week period 
between full-day and half-day kindergart*. students. However, it should 
be noted that there are more absences as the year progresses tor both 
groups and that half-day students tend to have more absences than full- 
day students around the holidays. 

Table XI reveals the total absences for the twenty-seven week 

period. 

Half-day students show 10.8% absences for the twenty-seven week 
period as cojipared to 8.5% absences iircm the tuil day students. It 
should be noted, however, that the number used was not constant 
throughout the year due to the changing kinder gar lea eatrollments* 



Therefore, this Is only an indication that the l )tal absenteeism for 



half-day is highar than for full-day kindergarten. 



TABLE XI 

1979/80 TOTAL ABSENCES OF 
FULL-DAY AND HALF-DAY 
KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS 



rull-Dav 


Half-Day 


School 


N 


Mean 


% 


Random 
Sampling 


N 


Mean 


% 


1 


56 


2.50 


4.5 


1 


52 


9.54 


18.3 


2 


73 


7.62 


10.4 


2 


41 


4.09 


10.0 


3 


38 


2.G2 


5.3 


3 


68 


4.85 


7.1 


4 


62 


6.51 


10.5 


4 


38 


2.98 


7.8 


Total 


229 


19.40 


8.5 


Total 


199 


21.47 


10.8 
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TASK OBSERVATION ASSESS>1ENT 
KINDERGARTEN STUDENT 
RESPONSES OF FULL-DAY KiNDERGARTEN STUDENTS 

School 



Boy 

a. Acceptable answer or performance 

b, Non acceptable answer or performance 

1. What color is this? (Red) 


Girl 


a 

An 


b 


2, ?oint to the letter that has a circle 
in it. Cw b t 1) 


40 




3. If you saw your best friend standing on 
the playground crying, what would you do? 


34 


6 


4. Stand on one foot as long as you can^ Wait 
until I say go, (Acceptable if they stand 
for 8 seconds • ) 


31 


9 


5, Hop four times like a uunny. 


26 


14 


6. If you had one cookie and two of your friends 
asked for it, what would you do? 


24 


16 


1. I*m going to ask you to do three things. Do 
them exactly like I say, Pat your head, touch 
your nose, and turn around. 


32 


8 


8, Draw a triangle tor me. 


39 


1 


9, Listen carefully and see if you can tell ae the 
answer to this problem, 

Billy's mother had four cookies. 
Billy ate one and Susie ate one. 
How many cookies are left? 


24 


16 


10. What does this word say? (bat) 


3 


J i 


If they can't tell you, ask the following: 
Can you tell me what each letter says? 


12 


28 


Now can you tell me the word? 1 


13 


27 



Child was friendly and confident _ Child seemed shy and unsure 
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TASK OBSERVATION ASSESSMENT 
KINDERGARTEN STUDENT 
RESPONSES OF HALF-DAY KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS 

School 



Boy _ 



Girl 



a. 
b, 

1. 

2. 



Acceptable answer or performance 
Non acceptable answer or performance 

What color is this? (Red) 



Point to the letter that has a circle 
in it. (w b t 1) 



If you saw your best friend standing on 
the playground crying, what would you do? 



Stand on one foot a*' long as you can. Wait 
until I say go. (Acceptable if tney stand 
for 8 seconds . ) 



b. Hop four times like a bunny. 



5. If you had one cookie and two of your friends 
asked for it, what would you do?_ 



7. I'm going to ask you to do three things. Do 
them exactly like I sav. Pat your head, touch 
your nose, and turn around. 



8. Draw a triangle for me. 



40 



40 



31 



38 



22 



34 



30 



36 



0 



0 



18 



10 



Listen carefully and see if you can cell me the 
answer to this; problem. 

Billy's mother had four cookies. 
Billy ate one and Susie ate one. 
How mary cookies are left.' 



10. What do IS this word say? (bat) 



It they can't tell you, ask the following 

Can you tell me what ea .h letter says? 

Now can you tell me the word? 



26 



20 



13 



14 



33 



20 



27 



Child wao friendly and confident 



37 



Child seemed shy and unsure 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

The full-day kindergarten pilot program began in January, 
1979 in four schools: Glenwood, Stockwell, Tekoppel, and Thompkins. 
The factors that caused this interest incluled : more families where 
both parents were working full time, large numbers of children already 
acclimated to a full-day format, a national trend toward full-d'-xy 
kindergarten sessions in public and private schools, five-year-olds 
entering school better prepared due to many hours of televis'lon 
exposure, additional classroom space nade available by a d^ op in 
enrollment and, most important, a desire to better prepare children 
for post kindergarten school experiencas. 

The purpose of the full-day kindergarten program was the same 
as the half-day program, ioth programs were designed to help children 
grow in cognitive, psychomotor, affective, and linguistic skills- The 
cognitive and psychomotor skills were taught by direct instruction: for 
example, by teachir.g letters of the alphabet using a workbook, while the 
affective and linguistic skills were taught by informal instruction: ror 
example, in interest centers 3uch as a playhouse or in show and ell 
situations. The difference in fuli-aay and half-day programs was the 
time involved. In the full-day program ther^ was more time for elabora-- 
tion as each skill was developed. Furrher, as children succeed in mas-- 
tering skills, the additional time allowed students uo move forward 
toward more formal instruct ion . 

The objectives of this study involving full-day kindergarten 
children in the ^"our pilot schoois and a random sampling of half-day 
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kindergarten children in schools that continued the half-day program 
during the year and a half pilot program were as follows: 

I. To determine the loss or gain of the cognitive growth in 
full--day kinderga.'ten children during the pilot program 
II. To determine, using one evaluation instrument, a limited 
indicatioa of the psychomotor, affective, and linguistic 
growth of full-aay kindergarten children 
III. To develop and present a realistic program for the imple- 
mentation of a full-day kindergarten session 
IV. To test the null hypothesis that there is no difference 

in the total growth between the children who participated 
in the f«ill-day kindergarten program and those who attended 
the half-day progrr.m using the following: California 
Achievement Tests, Boehm Tests of liasic Concepts, Gates 
MacGinitie Reading Tests, questionnaires, opinionnaires , 
interviews, task observations, and attendance records. 
The experimental ^roup was automatically determined by full-day 
kindergarten students who attended the four pilot schools: Glenwood , 
Stockwell, Tekoppel, and Thompklns. The control group was selected by 
us.\ng a random sampling of half -day kindergarten students from schools 
that continued the half-day kind^^'-garten session. 

In order to have the same socio-^economic background represented 
in the full day kindergarten results and in u^e half-day kindergarten 
results, the random sampling of half-day kindergarten students for the 
control group was selected from schools that matched the socio-economic 
areas of the four full-day pilot scho(jls. Care was al^o taken to obtain 
resul .s from both morning and afternoon half-day kindergarten sessions. 

The ..978/79 experimental group contained students who attended 



half-day kindergarten for the first semester and full-day kindergarten 
for the second semester. The 1978/79 control group contained students 
who attended half-day kindergarten for two semesters. Both groups con- 
tinued first grade in the 1979/80 school year. 

The 1979/80 experimental group consisted of students who were 
enrolled in the four pilot schools and attended full-day kindergarten for 
the whole year. The control gjroup contained students who attended half- 
day kindergarten for the entire year. 

The California Achievement Tests were administered to the 1978/79 
experimental and control groups during the same week in April of 1979 by 
the kindergarten teachers. The same procedure was repeated during the 
same week in March of 1980 for the 1979/80 kindergarten experimental and 
control groups. 

Results shov thai except in one case all subtests and combined 
scoret: were significantly higher for full-day kindergarten students whe'^ 
compared tu ♦'ho subtests and combined scores of half-day kindergarten 
.students. I.i 1979 the mean score for pre-reading skills for full-day 
students was 106.09 compared to a 96.50 mean score for half- day kinder- 
garten students. This makes the achievement level of full-day students 
9.59 higher than half '-day students. In 1980 the full-day mean score in 
pre-reading was 102.38 c-^mpared to 95-70 for half-day students, making 
full-day 6.68 higher than half -day. The mathematics results show the tull- 
day uean score higher by 4.22 for 1979 and higher by 2.99 for 1980. 

The Boehm Tests of Basic Concepts were only given to full-day 
kiadcrgarten students. Form A was given as a ptt;-test in September of 
1979 and For m B was administered in April of LvoO as a post-test. Scores 
obt. lined from Evansville's full-day kindergarten students were compared 
to the avoiage sec io-ecouomic norms established for tho Boonm Test s 



When the mean score of the pre-test (36.25) for the Evansville 
full-day kindergarten students was compared to the norm group, 
average socio-economic status, it had a percentile rank of 65. This 
is compared to a 31.80 mean score for the norm group which has a 
percentile rank of 50. At the onset then, we fii.J the full-day 
kindergarten students in Evansville ranking 13 percent higher. This 
might be due to Head Start and nursery school experiences. Th^ mean 
score of full-day kindergarten students on the post-test (43.07) 
had a percentile rank of 85, using mid-year norms, while the norm 
group had a mean score of (35.30) which had a percentile rank of 45. 
This makes the full-day kindergarten students ranking 40% higher 
than the norm group. 

, Follow-up data on the 1978/1979 full-day and half-diy 
kindergarten students were obtained from the Gates Maculnitie 
Reading Test s that were administered in April to all first grade 
students. To make these results more valid only full-day and 
half-day students who had attanded kindergarten and first grade in 
the same school were used. 

Follow-up results show that the kindergarten students who 
attended full-day in 1978/1979 scored significantly higher Chan 
tha kindergarten students who attended half-day with the statistical 
t test showing t - 6.12 and p <.0O5. 

The total mean score for full-day was 64.19 compared to 
a total mean score of 50*41 for half--day s^ude^us. In comparing"; 
the mean scores for vocabuJary (38.24, 27.17) and for compre- 
hension (25.95, 23. 24) it was determined t'aat the kinderp;ar ten 

'j^ 



full-day group was 11.07 higher in vocabulary and 2*71 higner in compre 
hension. 

The opinions of full-day and half-day kindergarten parents 
concerning theii: child^s total learning in kindergarten were obtained 
from a ten item questionnaire. Parent preference and their reasons 
for selecting full-day or half-day kinder};^ -'-an were also solicited 
on this questionnaire* 

In question one full-iay and half-day kindergarten parents 
responded the same with 82% saying their child had learned a great 
deal. However, in questions two through five pertaining to a child's 
cognitive, Dsychomot •)r ♦ affective, and linguistic growth, a larger 
number of full-day parents indicated that their child had attained at 
a higher level than half-day parents did. In question six no learning 
experience had a clear majority, but learning how to control the body 
in more coordinated ways was definitely selected as the least impor- 
tant learniiifo experience for kindergarten children. 

Question tieven shows that 31^ of the full-day parents find it 
necessary for someone to care for their child all day while 66% do not. 
Ilalf-day parents indicate that 38% need someone to care for tneir child 
alJ day while 60% do not. 

Of the 131 full-day parents who returned the quest iouaaire , 120 
(91.6%) indicated in question eight that, if they had a choice, they 
would prefer full-day kindr-rgarten instead of half-day kindergartt^n tor 
their child. Five parents indicated a preference for the half-day 
session, two parents preferred half-day during the first semes tei* and 
full-day during the second semester, lud four parents chose not to 
answer this question. 

Of the liy half-day parents who returned the quest ioniia ir J , 
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sixty-three (52*9%) stated they would select full-day kindergarten if 
they had the choice, fifty-two indicated they would select half-day, 
and four chose not to answer the question. 



answers. Of the 131 full-day kindergarten parents who returned the 
questionnaire, 39% were ple;»?ed and didn't suggest any improvements; 
16% thought that a smaller class size would improve their child's kinder 
garten experience with the majority of these comments coming from the 
two pilot schools with the largest classrooir enrollment; 25% gave 



various answers that did not combine into like groups; and 20% left the 
question unanswered. 

Of the 119 half-day parents who answered the questionnaire, 
39% were pleased and didn't suggest any improvements, 16% thought a 
longer kindergarten day would improve their child's kindergarten 
cixperience, 22% gave various answers that did not combine into like 
groups, and 26% left the question unanswered. 

Question number ten did not produce any significant homogeneous 
groupings for either group except that many parents were extremely 
pleased with the teaching ability and the love and concern for young 
children that the kindergarten teachers had. 

Two opinionnaires were created to obtain teacher opinions 
toward full-day kindergarten. One was developed for full-day kinder- 
garten teachers and the other for first grade teachers who had received 
full-day kindergarten students. The Likert Method and Scale was used 
in developing and analyzing the results which show the^. full-day kinder- 
garten teachers have a favorable attitude to the full-day kindergarten 
concept while first grade ueachers are undecided. 

The full--day kindergarten teachers were irterviewed as to the 



Question nine in the parent questionnaire produced the following 
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advantages and disadvantages of the full-day program. The disadvantages 
included the large class size and an increased work .load for teachers 
in planning for the work of aides, in the preparation of lessons for 
a full-day rather than a half-day, and in administrative tasks such as 
collecting money for lunch. 

The advantages included children receiving a good noon meal; 
more time for formal instruction in reading and other basic subjects; 
more time for music, art, and physical education; time to reinforce 
skills; more time to work on an individual basic with children; more 
time for adult and children relationships; more time to participate in 
primary programs of the school; and children can come to and gc from 
school with older brothers and sisters. 

Data organized from the Kindergarten Task Observation Assess- 
ment were used to obtain a limited indication of the psychomotor, 
affective, and linguistic growth, as well as the cognitive growth of 
full-day and half-day kindergarten students. This was developed to use 
first hand observations as an evaluation technique. The statistical 
chi square test of independence was used to see if there were any 
significant differences in the task performance of full-day and half- 
day kindergarten students. 

After the chi square test of independence was performed for each 
task to see if there were significant differences between the task 
performances, a significant di'fference was found in only one task where 
half-day students performed at a higher level than full-day students. 

To determine if full-^day was more tiring than half-dp*y kinder- 
garten, causing more illness or more absences toward the end of the 
week, attendance by the day was compiled for the 1979/30 experimental 
and control groups. To learn if there were any sij?,aif leant differences 
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in the awtendance pattern of both groups the chi square test of inde- 

, pendep.ce* was used . 

Chi square was equal to 0.05 which indicates there is no 
significant difference between the attendance pattern by days of fuli- 
day and half-day kindergarten students. Both groups had more absences 
on Monday and Friday x^ith fewer on Wednesday. 

Half-day students show 10.8% absences for the twenty-seven 

' week period as compared to 8.5% absences from the full-day students. 

It should be noted, however, that the number used was not constant 
throughout the year due to the changing kindergarten enrollments. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions are based on the findings of the 
Study using the results from the California Achievement Tests, Boehm 
Tests of Basic Concepts, Gates MacGinitie Reading Tests, questionnaires, 
opinionnaires, interviews, task observations, and attendance records. 

1. Full-day kindergarten students are significantly higher 
in the California Achievement Test when compared to half* 
day students. These areas include listening for information^ 
letter forms, alphabet skills, letter sounds, visual dis- 
crimination, sound matching, visual and auditory discrimination, 
pre-reading, and mathematics. 

2. Full-day kindergarten students score significantly higher than 
anticipated the Boehm Tests of Basic Concepts. 

3. Children in first grade who attended full-day kindergarten 
score significantly higher in the Gates MacGinitie Reading 
Tests in April than children who attended half-day kindergarten. 

4. Most parents of children who attended full-day kindergarten, 
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91.6%, prefer a full-day program to a half-day program. 

5. Of the parents of the children who attended schools where 
half-day kindergartens were available, 52.9% indicated a 
preference for the full-^day program. 

6. Parents of children who attended both full-day and half-day 
are pleased with the kindergarten program in Evansville. 

7. Full-day kindergarten teachers have a favorable attitude 
about full-day kindergarten while first grade teachers 
are undecided. 

8. The disadvantages of the program are the large class sizes 
and increased responsibility and work for the kindergarten 
teachers. 

9. The main advantage of the program is the increased time 
which allows for more formal and informal learning, more 
enrichment in music, art, and physical education, more 
individual help, better participation in primary activities 
such as assemblies, and social interaction with adults and 
children. 

10. No difference was found between full-day and half-day 

children on the Kindergarten Task Observation Assessment, 

Recommendations 

The study has shown that the full-day program has parent support 
and acceptance, that the children benefit from the full-day program, and 
that schools can provide the supportive, services, such as school lunch, 
which are necessary for a full-day program. 

The related research, visitation to other cities, and discussions 
with the professional staff indicate that more than one kindergarten class 
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should be available when the number of children gets too large. While 
it is true that the Corporation once had 180 children enrolled in one 
kindergarten (Stringtown School in 1968), the changing needs of 
education makes it necessary to work with more reasonable class loads 
if we are to properly prepare children for post kindergarten schooling. 

The full-day kindergarten program has shown that it can be 
effective despite large class sizes which occurred at Tekoppel and 
Thompkins Schools. The smaller number of children at Stockwell School 
and the two kindergartens at Glenwood School allowed the teachers to 
provide more attention for each child enrolled in their schools. 

The following staffing formula is recommended: 

Students Teachers Aides 



Any extension of the program should take into account the 
feelings of parents. Parents should be given the option of having 
their children attend half-day at a school that also offers a full- 
day program or the option of having their children attend an adjacent 
school which offers only a half-day program. Schools selected for 
full-day programs should be notified at least by January prior to 
implementation of the full-day program the following September 
in order to provide training for the staff and to allow time to 
provide appropriate materials and facilities. 
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KINDERGARTEN QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARENTS 



Name of School 

Please fill out the following questionnaire regarding your son 
or daughter who is now in kindergarten. PLEASE RETURN COMPLETE 
QUESTIONNAIRE WITHIN TWO DAYS. 

i. How much do you believe your child has learned in kindergarten? 

My child has learned a great deal. 

My child has learned an average amount. 



My child has learned little, 

My child has learned nothing. 

2. In the last year, how has your child *s ability to work and play with 
c^'her children changed? 

My child has greatly improved. 



Jiy child has improved a little. 
liy child has not changed much. 
My child has regressed. 



3. In the last year, what changes have you noticed in the relation- 
ships between you and your child? 

^Our relationship is much more pleasant. 

^Our relationship is a little better. 



^Our relationship has not changed much. 
Our relationship is more difficult. 



4. During the last year, how would you describe the change in your 
child's confidence in his or her ability? 

My child gained much more confidence. 



_My child gained a little more confidence. 
_My child's confidence did not change nuch. 
My child* s confidence dec^reased. 



5. How much of your child \s total development in the last year would 
you say is from experiences in kindergarten? 

Most 

Some 

Little 



None 



6, What learning experiences do you think are the most important for 
children in kindergarten? Rank the items from 1 to 4 with 1 being 
your first choice. 

^I*earning about the alphabet, words, numbers. 

^Learning how to get along with other children. 
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^Learning how to control and express feelings positively, 
^Learning how to control the body in more coordinated ways. 



1. Is it necessary for you to have someone care for your child all day 
because of other demands on your time? 

^Yes 

No 



8, If you had a choice, which would you prefer for your child? 

Full-Day Kindergarten 

^Half-Day Kindergarten 



State reasons why you believe the full-day or the half-day kinder- 
garten would be better. 



9. Hcv ^ci.tld your child's kindergarten experiences be improved? 



10. What would you most want to remain unchanged about your child's 
kindergarten experience? 
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KINDERGARTEN OPINIONNAIRE 
FULL-DAY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 

The following statements represent opinions, and your agreement 
or disagreement will be determined on the basis of your particular 
convictions* Please check your position on the scale for each state- 
ment • 

a. I strongly agree 

b. I agree 

c. I am undecided 

d. I disagree 

e. I strongly disagree 



1. I do not like the concept of full-day 
kindergarten. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 












2 If niv plAQfiT*noTn qIj'p "Lr AD nr KpIhu T tJOtilH 

rather teach in a full-day kindergarten 
classroom than in a half-day kindergarten 
classroom. 












3. If the classroom size is 50, I would prefer 
a half-day session with 25 in each session 
rather than teach 50 in a full-day program. 












4. Full-day kindergarten students become more 
independent than half-day kindergarten 
students. 












5. Full-day kindergarten student&^'*h"ad'*dif f iculty 
handling the lunch hours. 












6 . Full-day kindergarten students retain more than 
the half-day kindergarten students because 
there is time to reinforce the concepts that 
are taught. 












7. The majority of my kindergarten students were 
too tired in the afternoon to benefit from 
instruction. 












8. The immature kindergarten child has more diffi- 
culties adjusting to a full-day situation than 
the mature kindergarten child. 












9. Full-day kindergarten is better for the child 
because the students can participate in the 
total school program. 












IC. Half-day kindergarten students are able to 

master the same readiness skills a. the full- 
day kindergarten students. 
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11. Fu] 1-day kindergarten students have more 
opportunities to socialise with their peer 
group . 


a 


D 


1 

C 


a 


e 












12, Full-day kindergarten students have a better 
knowledge of letter names and letter sounds 
than half-day kindergarten students. 












13. The attention span and listening skills of 
he ''-day students is better than full-day 
students. 












1^ • run— day Kinaergarten snouli oe contmuea 
and expanded in the Evansville- Vanderburgh 
School Corporation if classroom size is 
realistic. 
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KINDERGARTEN OPINIONNAIRE - FIRST GRADE TEACHERS 



The following statements represent opinions, and your agreement 
or disagreement will be determined on the basis of your particular 
convictions. Please check your position on the scale for each state- 
ment. 

a. I strongly agree 

b. I agree 

c. I am undecided 

d. I disagree 

e. I strongly disagree 



!• JL woui.Q rauner naves SLuaenLS euLer my nrsL graue 
classroom with a full--day kindergarten experience 
rather than a half-day kindergarten experience. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 












2. Half-day kindergarten students were better 
prepared for first grade work habits than 
full-day kindergarten students. 












3. Full-day kindergarten students function more 
independently than half-day kindergarten 
students. 












4. The children who have attended full-day kinder- 
garten have a better mastery of readiness 
skills than those v^ho have attended half-day 
kinder i2Ar ten . 












5. Half-day kindergarten students are more excited 
about coming to first grade than full-^day 
kindergarten students. 












6. Full-day kindergarten students seem to be 
bored with first grade material. 












7. Full-day kindergarten children seem to socialize 
better within their peer group than half-day 
kindergarten students. 












8. I do not see any difference in the abilities of 
half-day kindergarten students and full-day 
kindergarten students. 












9. I feel that a half-day kindergarten experience 
is better for five and six-year-olds than a 
full-day experience. 
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10. 



11. 



12, 



13. 



14, 



Full-day kindergarten students have a better 
knowledge of letter names and letter sounds 
than half-day kindergarten students. 



Fine motor skills and handwriting readiness 
is further developed in the full-day kinder- 
garten student than in fhe half-day kinder- 
garten student. . 



Full-day kindergarten students do not have 
better gross motor coordination than half- 
day kindergarten students. 



Full-day kindergarten students can follow 
directions better than half-day kinder- 
garten students. , 



The attention span of half-day kindergarten 
students is longer than the attention span 
of full -day kindergarten students. 
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TASK OBSERVATION ASSESSMENT 
KINDERGARTEN STUDENT 



School 



Uoy 

a. Acceptable answer or perfonnance 

b. Non acceptable answer or performance 

1. What color Is this? (Red) 


Girl 


a 


b 






2. Point to the letter that has a circle 
* in it. (w b t 1) 






3. If you saw your best friend standing on 
the playground crying, what would you do? 






4. Stand on one foot as long as you can. Wait 
unti] I say go. (Acceptable if they stand 
for 8 seconds.) 






5. Hop four times like a bunny. 






6. If you had one cookie and two of your friends 
asked for it, what would you do? 






7. I'm going to ask you to do three things. Do 
their exactly like I say. Pat your head, touch 
your nose, and turn around. 






8. Draw a triangle for me. 






^ 9. Listen carefully and see if you can teJl me the 

answer to this problem. 

" Billy's mother had four cookies, 

Billy ate one and Susie ate one. 
How many cookies are left? 






10. What does this word say? (bat) 






If they can't tell you, ask the following: 
^ Can you tell me what each letter says? 






Now can you tell me the word? 







Child was friendly and confident . Child seemed shy and unsure 
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TABLE XII 

1980 GATES MACGINITIE SCORES FOR THE 1978/79 
FULL-DAY KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS 



School 




N 






V 


02 


1 


Vocabulary 
Compr ehens ion 


27 


996 
802 


37770 
24856 


36.89 
29.70 


39.56 
39.75 




Total 




1798 


123508 


66.59 


145.17 


1 


Vocabulary 
Comprehens ion 


29 


1195 
703 


50499 
18313 


41.21 
24.24 


44.38 
45.40 




Total 




1898 


128912 


65.45 


167.54 


3 


Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


13 


321 
296 


9377 
7806 


24.69 
22.77 


120.90 
88.96 




Total 




617 


34135 


47.46 


404.27 


4 


Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


27 


1159 
690 


50723 
18970 


42.93 
25.56 


37.38 
51.41 




Total 




1849 


130805 


68.48 


160.87 


Exper. 
Total 


Vv»cabulary 
Comprehension 


96 


3671 
2491 


148369 
69945 


38.24 
25.95 


84.12 
55.88 




Total 




6162 


417360 


64.19 


229.86 



N « Number 

Zx ^ Sum of raw scores 
Z^^ ^ Sum of raw scores squares 
X ^ Mean score 
« Variance 
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TABLE XIII 



1980 GATES MACGINITIE SCORES FOR THE 1978/79 
HALF-DAY KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS 



School 




N 


2x 




X 




1 


Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


27 


1129 
711 


48083 
14769 


41.81 
26.33 


33.62 
40.23 




Total 




1840 


128940 


68.15 


136.44 


2 


Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


42 


807 
731 


18717 
15651 


19.21 
17.40 


78.32 
71.42 




Total 




1538 


67442 


36.62 


271.27 


3 


Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


26 


601 
540 


16051 
12998 


23.12 
20.77 


86.35 
71.30 




Total 




11 A 1 


57507 


43.88 


297.39 


4 


Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


53 


1484 
1457 


46166 
45437 


28.00 
27.49 


88.73 
103.52 




Total 




2941 


180221 


55.49 


327.37 


Control 
Total 


Vocabulary 
Comprehension 


148 


4021 
3439 


129017 
93855 


27.17 
23.24 


134.50 
94.86 




Total 




7460 


434110 


50.41 


395.14 



N » Number 

ZX ■ Sum of raw scores 
^ ZX^ * Sum of raw scores squares 

X ■ Mean score 
« Variance 
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